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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1:00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
**decO1’’ on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


E. WuHITcoms, Tuos. G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DOOLITTLE, 
A. I. Root, W. F. MARKS, 

E. T. ABBOTT, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop, Cc. P. DADANT, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, President. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President, 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 





MUGENE SECOR, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DUES, $1.00 a year. 


{@s~ If more convenient, Dues may be sent 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
when they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, 
who will mail individual receipts. 
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A Celluloid Queen-Button is a very 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 

Note.—One reader writes: 
““I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons] 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc- 
tion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 











BEE-BOokKSs 


SENT POSTPAID BY 
George W. York & Go. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. New. 
man.—Itis nicely illustrated, contains 160 pages, 
beautifully printed in the highest style of the 
art, aud bound in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, in 
gloth, 75 cents; in paper, 50 cents. 


Chicago. 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant.—This classic in bee-culture has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee- 
keeping. Noapiarian library is complete with- 
out this standard work by Rev. L. L. Lang- 
stroth—the Father of American Bee-Culture. I. 
has 520 pages, bound in cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the Apizry, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 
interesting and thoroly practical and scien- 
tific. It contains a full delineation of the anat- 
omy and physiology of bees. 460 pages, bound 
in cloth and fully illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, as Practically Ap 
plied, by G. M. Doolittle—A method by which 
the very best of queen-bees are reared in per- 
fect accord with Nature’s way. Bound in cloth 
and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A cyclo 
pedia of 400 pages, describing everything per- 
taining to the care of the honey-bees. Contains 
300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners. Bound in cloth. Price, $1.20. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and Man- 
agement, by W. Z. Hutchinson,—The author of 
this work is a practical and entertaining writer. 
You should read his book; 90 pages, bound ip 
paper, and illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon. 
—This is a translation of his latest German 
book on bee-culture. It has 350 pages, bound iu 
paper covers, $1.00. 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thos. G Newman.—Thnr 
is a German translation of the rincipal portion 
of the book called ** Bees and Honey.” 100-page 
pamphiet. Price, 25 cents. 

Bienenzucht und Honiggewinnung, nach der 
neuesten methode (German) by J. F. Eggers.— 
This book gives the latest and most approved 
methods of bee-keeping in an easy, comprehen- 
sive style, with illustrations to suit the subject. 
50 pages, board cover. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keeping for Beginners, by Dr. J. P. H 
Brown, of Georgia.—A practical and condenst 
treatise on the honey-bee, giving the best modes 
of management in order to secure the most 
profit. 110 pages, bound in paper. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
Revised and enlarged. It details the author's 
* new system, or how to get the largest yields of 
comb or extracted honey.” 80 pages, illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents. 

Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
Devotes two pages toacolony. Leather bind- 
ing. Price, for 3) colonies, $1.00; for 100 colo 
nies, $1.25. 

Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood.—Gives the 
McEvoy Treatment and reviews the experi- 
ments of others. Price, 25 cents. 

Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping, by G. R. 
Pierce.—Result of 25 years’ experience. 3 cts. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. Che 
shire.—Its Cuuse and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin, De 
velopment and Cure. Price, 10 cents. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, Fanny 
Field, aud others.—Illustrated. All about cap- 
onizing fowls, and thus how to make the most 
mouey in poultry-raising. 64 pages. Price, 20c. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health inthe Poultry 
Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by Fanny 
Field.—Everythin« about Pouliry Diseases and 
their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. € 

Poultry for Market and Poultry for Profit, bv 
“anny Field.—Tells everything about Poultry 
Susiness. 64 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
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3 HONEY AND BEESWAX § 
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CHICAGO, Feb. 18.—There has been a 


in the market on comb honey of one cent pi 
pound since the month came in. Best graces 
white now slow at l4c; sales chiefly at | 3K 


with some Western choice at13c; no buck wheat 
comb offered, and other dark grades are meg. 
ing with little attention, prices ranging from 
9@12c. Extracted is steady, white, 54%a7c, o> 
cording to quality and what it is gathered from 
amber, 54@5%c; off grades at 5c. Beesway 
wanted at 30c. . R.A. BURNETT & Co, 


ALBaAny, N. Y., Feb. 7.—Honey market firm 
for all grades of comb honey, of which there ic 
a very light stock here. White comb is selling 
at 15@l6c; No. 2, 14@15c; buckwheat and amber 
13@14c. Extracted slow at 6@7c for white; py; 
buckwheat extracted is selling best at 6 cents 
Beeswax scarce, 28@30c. H. R. Wricar, 
.-- en ——— 

CINCINNATI, Feb. 7.—The honey market has 
been rather dull this year. Comb honey is se|j. 
ing fairly, and brings as follows: White clover 
15c; lower grades from 124%@l4c. Extracted 
honey sells very slow, the lower grades bring- 
ing 5@6c, and fancy,64@7%c. Beeswax, 28@xic 

C. H. W. Weper, 


BosTon, Jan. 20.—Strictly tancy comb honey 
in cartons, 15%c; A No. 1, 15c; No. 1, 14%; very 
little No. 2 to offer; stock nominally running 
No. 1 and A No.1. Extracted, light amber 
74%c; amber, 7c; Florida honey, 64@7c. 

Our market continues somewhat dull in the 
demand for honey, while stocks are ample {or 
the balance of the season, unless there shou\d 
be a much larger demand than we at this mo- 
ment anticipate. BLAKE, Scott & Lex, 


New York, Feb. 8.—There has been very lit. 
tle movement of late in comb honey, and while 
there is no buckwheat on the market to amount 
to anything, there is sufficient quantity of the 
different grades of white honey. The demani 
having been slow of late, prices have had a 
downward tendency and are likely to remain 
so during the spring. 

We quote: Fancy white, l14c, and exception. 
ally fine stock at perhaps 15c; No.1 white at 
13c; amber at11@l2c. Extracted remains du!) 
at unchanged prices. Arrivals of late are quite 
— of all the different grades. Beeswax 

rm at 28@28}¢c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 


San FRANCISCO, Feb. 12.—White comb, 114 
12% cents; amber, 8@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex. 
tracted, white, 54%@6c; light amber, 4%@5c; 
amber, 4@—. Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

Considering the limited quantities offering 
there is a fair trade in progress, both for shi; 
ment and local account. Quotable values are 
without change, but market is moderately firm 
at the prevailing figures. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


_Utah.—The Utah State Bee-Keepers’ Associa 
tion will hold its annual convention in the City 
and County Building, Salt Lake City, Apri! ; 
1902, at 10 a.m, This promises to be an interest: 
ing Convention. Allareinvited. Itis desired 
to form an exchange for the protection aud bet 


efit of our bee-keepers. Come and aid a go 
cauSe, It is expected that every county will 
represented. J. B. Face, Sec. 


- S. Lovesy, Pres. 


New Jersey—Seveal of our progressive States 
have one or two bee-keepers’ associations, 40 
New Jersey should be able to place one '! 
credit with several hundred active bee-mev. 
time was ever opportune for an ass 
with a membership of several hundre 
time is now. The New Jersey Bee Keeper 
Association was organized January 1), ! 
The next regular meeting will take piace >* 
urday, March 1, at the office of M: H. 
Cook, 62 Cortlandt Street, New Y« City 
Every bee-keeper is most cordially in it 
present. It does not matter whether you ow" 
half-dozen colonies of bees or a hund 1 
you are welcome to join us in a cause (iat } 


» Sat 


know is worthy of advancement. Fron prese® 
indications the regular annual meet tT 

Association will be held at Trenton next Fa 
during the State Fair, at which pla almost 
every person in our State who is in sted 18 


rural pursuits is generally found. 
Crawford, N. J. Grorce N. WAN sec 
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That Libel on Comb Honey.—It is 
disheartening to know that'there are in- 
tions of a decline in the demand for comb 
ey in some of the prominent markets as a 
result of falsehoods for which there can be no 
excuse. There are, however, some encourag- 
features as well. There seems to be an 
activity on the part of bee-keepers in demand- 
ing attention to the truth that was hardly 
own in the years gone by when Prof. Wiley 
ade his unfortunate false step. Possibly 
as a result from this, but from whatever 
cause, there seems a more general inclination 
the part of the public press to do the fair 
ig by bee-keepers in the way of retracting 
errors and publishing truth. True, that in- 
ination is by no means universal; but that 
could hardly be expected. 

Among the papers that have shown a dis- 
sition to give space ungrudgingly to have 
wrongs righted may be mentioned two very 
influential journals in their respective spheres 

the National Stockman and Farmer, and the 
American Grocer. The Stockman is a well- 

wn authority in the agricultural world, 
has published a plain and full discussion 

{ the matter which seems to be written in as 

rong terms as were at the command of Dr. 
C.C, Miller. The American Grocer, with its 
restige of years’ circulation in the grocery 
trade, devotes half of one of its large pages to 

article headed, ‘‘ A Great Damage to the 
Grocery Trade,’? written by W. P. Root, the 

Stenog’’? of Gleanings. Mr. Root indig- 
nantly denies that there was any secrecy 
ibout the production of honey, gives a cut of 
a comb foundation machine and a frame hay- 

foundation fastened into it, and shows 
artificial comb honey can have no possi- 

e existence. 

et the good work go on, and let bee-keep- 
rs everywhere continue their efforts with the 
press to have the truth placed before the 


2 


improvement of Stock still holds the 
sa live topic. G. M. Doolittle discusses 
itter conversationally in Gleanings in 

be ture, and among other things says: 


ore. or more years ago I began to turn 
ntion to this matter, and soon adopted 

lowing plans: At the close of each 
season I struck an average of the num- 
pounds of surplus honey produced by 

le apiary; and then all the colonies 
lid not come up to this average were 

These colonies were united, either 





in the fall or spring, with others, which had | 


produced an average amount, or above, if 
such uniting was deemed advisable, through 
colonies light in bees or scarcity of honey. If 
all were not disposed of in this way (of course 
I always destroyed the poorest queen and re- 
tained the other), I superseded the inferior 
queens by those reared from colonies known 
to have produced the very largest amount. 


He emphasizes the importance of keeping a 
careful record of each colony, and says: 

Prolificness, length of life of the workers, 
whiteness of cappings, wintering qualtities, 
etc., are all looked after, and all queens at all 
times are reared, as far as possible, from those 
giving the highest number of points along all 
these lines, and in this way any apiary can be 
kept steadily improving instead of holding its 
Own or retrograding. 

> 


Insurance for Bee-Keepers is a topic 
of some prominence in the British Bee Jour- 
nal nowadays, and enthusiasm is shown over 
the prospect of carrying out the scheme. The 
object of the scheme is for the purpose “of in- 
suring bee-keepers against loss from damage 
done by their bees.’’ That raises the question 
whether there is not more damage done by 
bees in England than in this country. 


> 


Rambler's Big Scheme.—Rambler is 
nothing if not a schemer, and now he has a 
new scheme in Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 
which is nothing less than the idea of getting 
a large amount of capital invested in bees, and 
the business so managed as to be largely freed 
This he 
thinks might be done by having the same 


from the element of uncertainty. 


company own beesin a number of different 
locations widely separated, in which case a 
failure in one locality might be more than bal- 
anced by a big harvest in another. One might 
need some study before deciding that the 
plan could succeed even on paper. 

a 


All Help to Raise the Standard. 
It may be thought by some that those who are 
laboring for the improvement of their stock 
of bees are not at all dependent upon others, 
and that a few leaders working together may 
raise the standard for the whole country. 
While a single person may do much toraise the 
standard, if the matter is looked at in the right 
light it will be seen that so long as we can not 
control the fecundation of queens the most 
obscure bee-keeper in the land may havea 
certain degree of influence toward preventing 
that raising. Fordrones reared by him may 
have their evil effect upon the character of 
colonies two, three, or more miles away, and 
these again in a diminishing degree upon col- 
onies still farther out, andso on. I[s it not for 
the general good to have «a// interested in the 
work ? 





Changing Locations.—When one reads 
about localities that are paradises for bee- 
keepers, there is very likely to be some feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction with one’s present loca- 
tion; but if an actual change is made it is not 
always an improvement. Both sides of a 
story are not always fully told, even if noth 
ing but the truth is told on the one side. 
Here are some very sensible words spoken by 
J. E. Hand, in Gleanings in Bee-Culture 


There are a great number of things to be 
considered in changing to a new location. | 
have been in some of these paradises, and 
there are other things to be desired besides 
securing a large crop of honey. Many of 
these places are far from market; and unless 
bee-keepers have an organization to protect 
themselves, they are at the mercy of spectula 
tors who will buy their product at their own 
price because they cannot ship it themselves; 
and then most of these locations are already 
overstocked, and strangers will meet with any- 
thing but a hearty welcome. A good, acces- 
sible market, with a fairto poor honey-yield, 
is more desirable than a good crop that is 
practically inaccessible to market. This past 
season has decided that, for me, the proper 
solution of this problem rests in improved 
methods, careful management, and in develop 
ing the resources already at hand. 


> 


Improvement of Bees.—Arthur C. Mil 
ler says in the American Beekeeper : 

Well, until we find some feasible way of 
controlling the mating of the queens there is 
but little we can do in the way of improve 
ment. We can select for our propagating 
stock those colonies which seem to possess 
the greatest number of desirable qualities; we 
can suppress the drones of all other colonies 
We can use the utmost pains and care to rear 
strong, vigorous drones and queens 


Some would hardly agree that doing thus 


much was doing ** but little.’*> At any rate, if 


all bee keepers would only do so much as to 
see that their increase was made from their 
best stock instead of the usual way of having 
the most increase from those most given to 


gi 
swarming, it would make a very appreciable 
difference in the general character of stock 
throughout the country. 
a al 
A Law Against Box-Hives is advo 
eated in Gleanings in Bee-Culture by J. M 
Hambaugh. At first glance it would appeat 
arbitrary and unreasonable to prevent a man 
from keeping his bees in any kind of a hive 
he chose, but after reading what Mr. Ham 
baugh says about the difficulty of detecting 
disease in hives from which the frames can 
not be lifted, the unreasonableness does not 
appear so clear. He says in part 
Foul brood, black brood, and all the dis 
eases known in the category can fester and 


thrive in these old non-movable-comb hives 
so far as the efforts of the inspectors are con 
cerned, from ‘observations that can be gained 
in the brood-chamber, and so the non-progres 
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sive, slipshod bee-keeper can thus hug an 
adder, not only to sting himself, but also his 
neighbors, who are powerless to help them- 
selves under existing conditions. 

Now, I am sure, the picture is not over- 
drawn, and I look upon it as an absolute 
necessity in behalf of the best interests of the 
careless bee-keeper, as well as the protection 
of the progressive apiarist, to enact a State 
law making it obligatory on each and every 
bee-keeper to put his bees upon movable 
combs, so that they may be accessible for in- 
vestigation and manipulation. It would be 
doing no One an injustice, but instituting a 
righteous defense against the common enemy 
to the bee-keeping fraternity, and raising the 
industry to a higher degree of progress. 

I also believe it is very essential that a law 
be passed compelling every one, under penalty 
of a fine, to obtain a certiticate from a law- 
fully appointed inspector, certifying that his 
or her bees are healthy, and free from all in- 
fectious diseases, before he can be at liberty 
to move them from one locality to another; 
and when bees are imported from an adjoin- 
ing State that has no laws of a like nature it 
should be the duty of the owner of said bees, 
under penalty of the law, to have, at once, 
said bees inspected. 


eo 


The Double Cover is strongly advocated 
for the sake of having something warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer than the single- 
board cover, but L. O. Westcott objects, in 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture, that the space in 
the double cover furnishes too convenient a 
place for ants to have their nests. He says it 
is very annoying to have them crawl over your 
hands, biting like little bull-dogs. In the 
region of Chicago there is some trouble with 
double covers, but not enough to overbalance 
the advantages. The objection would be re- 
moved if the covers were made so tight that 
no ant could get in, and this would make the 
covers warmer in winter. Editor Root says 
there is made one style of double cover that is 
guaranteed to be ant-proof. 

cation a 


Super Foundation in the Brood- 
Chamber.—W. T. Stephenson, in Gleanings 
in Bee-Culture, reports success in getting 
brood-combs built outon thin and extra-thin 
foundation. This was Weed foundation. When 
other foundation was used it would warp and 
fall down after the cells were ‘4 inch deep. 
But it requires a great deal of attention to 
make a success in the brood-chamber with 
such thin foundation, and perhaps it is 
economy for most of us to use the heavier. 
Editor Root has in mind exceedingly thin 
foundation with No. 40 wire incorporated in 


; Weekly Budget. 5 


it to make it substantial. 
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‘* A CENTER SHor”’ is what Stenog in Glean- 
ings calls the following remark in this Jour- 


nal: 

‘* The Tribune thus admits that it had room 
to publish lies about honey, but it has not the 
space to allow the truth to appear about it! ”’ 


Mr. T. B. BLow, who formerly conducted 
extensive hive-works in England, and who 
made a visit to this country a few years ago, 
has married Shoko Koyake, of Kyoto, Japan, 
and has settled down as a good Japanese citi- 
zen. So says the British Bee Journal. 





Hon. E. Wuitrcoms, of Saline Co., Nebr., 
has been spending a month in southern Louis- 
iana. He is a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
Somehow he has been very quiet for a long 
time, keeping his apicultural * light hid under 
a bushel,’’ as it were. Perhaps he needs con- 
tact with chief Geronimo and his band of 
Incian warriors to get him warmed up. 
“Uncle Whitcomb” is *‘ right at home’’ with 
Indians and bees. 

Referring to his trip to the Southland, he 
has this to say: 

Down in Louisiana they have all the birds 
that we have in summer; there are plenty of 
oppossum and ‘coon, quail, rabbits and 
squirrels, and the ducks are so thick that it is 
almost wicked to kill them—great, big canvas- 
backs and greenhead mallards. It may be 
that I did not hunt any! I returned weigh- 
ing 14 pounds more than when I went, and 
Mrs. Whitcomb exeeeded that by several 
pounds. I did not see any ice while I was 
gone, and found on my return that the cold 
weather pinched me _ considerable, yet 
‘* There’s no place iike home.”’ 


Mrs. J. B. Ausmus, the wife of one our 
esteemed readers, died Jan. 24, 1902, being 
sick only about a week from pneumonia fever. 
She was a faithful Christian, and member of 
the Methodist church. These partings must 
come to us all sometime. No matter what 
any of us may think of the future, we cannot 
get away from the fact that the messenger 
Death will call at each of our doors some day. 
And there will be sorrowing ones left behind. 
Then what comfort to the bereaved ones to 
feel that there may be areunion sometime, 
over on *‘ the other side.”’ 


A SPANISH BEE JOURNAL, or at least a 
Spanish department of five and a half pages, 
is the latest thing in the American Bee-keeper. 
‘*H. E. Hill, Editor, El American Bee-Keeper ” 
is easy reading; beyond that it would be 
easier reading if printedin English. *‘ Abeja”’ 
seems to be frequently mentioned. If that is 
some Spanish bee-disease, Editor Hill would 
have been kinder not to have introduced it 
into this country. 


Mr. F. W. L. SLADEN Visits DooLiTTLe.— 
Mr. Sladen, who made a visit to this country 
not long ago, is one of England’s prominent 
bee-keepers, and the following items are clip- 
ped from an account in the British Bee Jour- 
nal of his visit to Mr. G. M. Doolitue: 


‘*He had an unusually powerful voice. His 
thoughts and words flowed so rapidly that I 
had some difficulty in keeping pace with 
them, and sometimes of comprehending his 
meaning. He was, however, exceedingly ex- 
plicit whenever I requested him to repeat 
anything he had said. The first thing we 
did was to look at his bees. Mr. Doo- 
little took a small piece of touchwood and, 
fixing it on to the end of a wire skewer, set it 
well alight. He then dropped it into his Cor- 
neil smoker with some more pieces of the 
same material, and, armed with this and two 
bee-hats, we sallied forth to the bees. Mr. 
Doolittle has about 90 colonies of bees. He 
uses a small, square frame, the ‘ Gallup,” 
measuring 11'4x1l'4, and he spaces with his 
fingers. For sections he seems to prefer a 
four-piece tall section, the size of which is 314 
inches by 5% inches. 

‘*The sections were placed in a hanging 
frame, and tin separators were attached to 
the frame. Mr. Doolittle gave me a message 
for British bee-keepers, which I will repeat 
here while I remember it. ‘If you tell them 
nothing else from me,’ he said, ‘ impress on 





them the importance of having a full force of 
working bees in the field at the right tim: 

‘* Mr. Doolittle was most kind in expla 
to me all kinds of appliances and method 
showed me the little room where he d 
his writing, the walls of which were \ 
decorated with a large number of news; 
cuttings. The four hours or so I spent wit) 
him passed like a moment, and the sun w; 
already getting low when he wished me ¢ 
bye.”’ 

Did not Mr. Doolittle in his modesty fa 
say anything about any out-apiary to be ad& 
to the number of those 90 colonies ? 


10d 


- 

Mr. A. B. Cook, familiarly known as 
‘* Bert’? Cook, the son of Prof. A. J. Cook, js 
coming into prominence in Michigan, the 
State in which his father was so prominent jy 
years gone by. He has been honored with the 
position of president of the Michigan State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs. 


THe LoNE Star APIARIST has made its 
first bow to Texas and other bee-keepers, 
edited by Louis Scholl. In one respect it has 
made a stride such as is usually made later on. 
It has merged into it the Southland Queen, 
which merging was accomplished before the 
first number was off the press, indeed before 
the first number was fully on the press. § 
cess to the ‘‘ Lone(some) Star.”’ 


> 

Mr. J. WARREN SHERMAN AND APIARY 
are shown on the first page this week. When 
sending the pictures he wrote as follows: 

I send a picture of my apiary, my sisters, 
and my children. It is hard work to get a 
picture of the apiary as it is too shady. The 
lower picture is the apiary. The house on 
the right is the honey-house and house-apiar; 
and is used for queen-rearing exclusively: it 
contains 26 colonies of bees. 

I commenced bee-keeping four years ago, 
by catching a stray swarm that came to a 
friend of mine, and was hived in a soap-box 
I transferred them to an 8-frame Langstroth 
hive, and have been using that kind of a hive 
ever since. 

My average yield of honey in 1901 was 
pounds per colony, of comb and extracted, as 
I run for both. 

You can see by the picture that it is rightly 
named, ‘‘ Shady Nook Apiary,”’ although this 
picture was taken in the winter. 

The upper picture shows my two sisters o! 
the right and my three daughters on the left 
They are interested in bee-keeping, too. This 
picture shows only one hive inthe bac 
ground, the rest being too much in the shade 

J. WARREN SHERMAN 
7 

Mrs. E. H. Stewart, of Niagara Falls 
South, Ont., passed away, Feb. 8, after suffe: 
ing about 4 weeks with the bursting of 
blood-vessel in the brain. She was 41 years 
and5 months old—just in her prime. Mrs 
York and the writer met Mrs. Stewart the first 
time at the World’s Fair convention, and like 
her so well. She seemed such a good al 
true little woman. Then, when at the B 
convention, several years ago, she invited D 
Miller and us to her little home in Onta 
after the convention. We spent the ht 
there and in the morning she and Mr. Stewart 
took us to see Niagara Falls—the first nt 
we had beheld that great wonder. 


But Mrs. Stewart is gone. She was 
sistent Christian, loved and beloved. le! 
husband and children remain to mou el 
untimely death, but also to live so that el 
their time shall have come to leave this 
they will go to meet the “little moth in 
that ‘‘ Better Land.” 
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UIA queen-rearing, grading and marketing honey, etc. What 
A you now lack is the practical experience, and that is, by 
7 nl j Proceedi § long odds, the biggest and hardest lesson you will have 

9 vell On ii r to learn. The best way to gain this experience is to 
A apprentice yourself to some practical apiarist. Learn all 
awh 





Continued from page 120.) 


rt of the Colorado Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
ield in Denver, Nov. 18, 19 and 20, 1901. 


BY D. W. WORKING, SEC’Y. 


Advice to Beginners. 


relates to bee-culture, the world of mankind is divided 


two distinct classes, between which the line of demarka- 


is strongly and sharply drawn. One class possesses natural 
ilifi 


cations that render its members capable of handling 


s with both pleasure and profit. The other class is so 
nstituted by nature that its members are foredoomed to 


ure, 


and at best would achieve but an indifferent success 


uuld they embark in the business of raising bees and 
ducing honey. Only a few people in each community 
mg to the former class; while in the latter class may 
reckoned the balance of the human family, comprising, 


Inc 


meceivable odds, the major fraction of the race. There 
absolutely fixed rule by which these classes may be 


ferentiated, but there are a few guide-boards that help 
point the way toward probable success or failure. 


(his was to be a paper of advice to beginners; but | 


t 


S10 


hit 


Oo 
S 


if 


hat it will be incomplete, and fail of its intended 
n, if it is not also a paper of advice to those who 
not to begin. As the latter class far outnumbers 
mer, [| propose to dispose of it in advance, and 
out a few danger signals that no one of ordinary 


mprehension can fail to interpret. 
lt is a mistaken idea that bee-culture is a lazy man’s 
d to wealth and affluence. It requires hard study, hard 


and unceasing activity the year around to be suc- 


essful. The same amount of capital, brains, and energy, 
nvested in any other occupation would yield as good or 
veer 


ne 


If 


} 
D 


returns. If love of ease and the luxuries that gold 
uy are the overmastering passions of your life, do 


seek bee-culture as a means of gratifying them, as 


e 


all around would be the inevitable result. 


you have other business that absorbs your time to 
an extent that you can not devote the time and 


dy to bee-culture necessary to conduct it along scientific 


in other words, if you can only make it a side-issue 


then most emphatically do I advise you to let it alone. 


e 


bee-culture sometimes combines profitably with hor- 


ture, poultry culture, and other rural or semi-rural pur- 


ts, stull L believe that specialism in any one of these occu- 


ms will yield the best financial returns. 
Unless you can accustom yourself to being stung, it will 
iseless for you to embark in the bee-business. It is 


1D 


le to put on a rigging that is sting-proof, but no 


Lic 


re 


t 
t 
O1 


A 


al apiarist would think for a moment of working in 
oggery. Stings are unavoidably of daily occurrence 
working in the apiary; at least that is my experience, 
ie can become so accustomed to them as to become 

immune from their effects. On the other hand, 
t many people suffer intolerably from even one sting. 
ich, apiculture offers very little inducement as an 


pation, no matter how dearly they may otherwise love 


e 


rk, or its results. 

revert now to the advice to beginners, I wish to 
what I may say under this heading by saying that 
not pose as a sage, or lay claim to the wisdom 


vill allow me to speak authoritatively upon any sub- 
connected with bee-culture. I am only a_ beginner 


in the investigation and pursuit of scientific bee- 
and would much rather this subject had*™ been 
| to some one riper in judgment and older in exper- 


will assume that our would-be beginner is naturally 
d for the occupation of an apiarist and is desirous 
ring upon it as a life work. My first advice to you 
be to’ procure a goad text-book on bee-culture and 
re at once for as many of the leading bee-journals 
state of your exchequer will permit. Do this right 
ind study them until next spring. That will enable 
master thoroughly the theory of modern bee-keeping, 











that he can teach you, and when competent to manage 
an apiary alone you can begin to think about embarking in 
the business upon your own account. 

On the other hand, if you desire to enter into the busi- 
ness at once for yourself, after having spent the winter in 
study and preparation, at the beginning of Spring purchase 
not to exceed five or six colonies of bees. Be sure they are 
italian bees and that they are in movable-comb hives and 
on standard Hoffman-Langstroth frames. Read your books 
and journals and manage your bees according to the direc 
tions they will give you. In all cases do all the work 
yourself. Seek the advice, if you like, of older bee-keepers, 
put do not employ them to do any of the work for you. 
You need the experience, and you may be certain that you 
can not get it vicariously, or in the sweat of some other 
man’s brow. Follow the beaten path that has led others 
to success. When you have made a success along that line, 
there will be time enough then for you to diverge in search 
of other and better methods. 

Perhaps I should be more specific. I would advise you 
to produce comb honey. This year and for several years 
past extracted honey has ruled low in price, and the tend 
ency is for it to go still lower. Comb honey finds a readier 
sale, is more profitable, and requires less work to produce. 
I would recommend that you use the 8-frame hive with 
the standard 24-pound super, using scalloped 4'%4x4% sec- 
tions. Unless you are a good mechanic and have some 
machine tools, it will hardly pay you to make your own 
hives. Better buy them anyhow for a year or two, and in 
all cases buy your inside hive furniture. Home made frames 
and section-holders are more of a nuisance than you will 
be able to realize until you have stocked your apiary with 
them. 

Procure at the outset a good strain of Italian bees, or, 
better still, purchase them of some successful apiarist of 
your acquaintance, as he will be pretty apt to have good 
stock. Pay no attention to flaming advertisements of long 
tongued queens, superior stock, etc., until you have made 
a success with the common stock. The so-called superior 
stock doubtless possesses merit, but it will not pay for 
you to bother with it until you have at least mastered the 
common branches of apiculture. 

Your half-dozen colonies will increase just about as fast 
as it will be safe for you to enlarge your operations. One 
thing, especially, you must guard against is your enthusiasm. 
That will rise like an ocean tide at the harvest of your first 
crop of honey, and you will want to buy all of your neigh- 
bors’ bees and then some more; but don’t do it. You will 
reap disaster if you do. Grow into it, and you will come 
out all right. ‘ 

And, lastly, I want to advise you, as your first duty, 
to join your State bee-keepers’ association; and when your 
honey crop becomes too large to dispose of at home, join the 
Honev-Producers’ Association and market your honey co- 
operatively through that channel. 

I want to impress upon you the advantage and necessity 


of co-operating with your fellow bee-keepers in every possible 
way. Bee-keepers must co-operate with each other in 
every way that can revert to their mutual advantage, or get 
left. That is the naked truth of the matter, tersely 


stated. Co-operation is the great fact of the Twentieth 
Century. It is the beginning of a better, juster, and more 


Christian civilization. It behooves us as bee-keepers to 
fall in line, and thus be in accord with the spirit of the New 
Time. H. C. Morenoust 


Mr Devinney—It is one thing to join the Association, 
and another to attend. I think the attendance is more im 
portant than the joining. I object to advising beginners to 
start with ‘the 8-frame hive. That size requires particular 
attention to make it a success. 

H. Rauchfuss—Why advise beginners to buy Italian 

Mr. Morehuose—Because for all purposes they are the 
best race of bees. 

H. Rauchfuss—My experience is that the Italians are 
the crossest bees, especially those with four or five bands 
I advise Carniolans. 


} 


pees: 


} 


Mr. Lytle—I object to the advice to buy bees without 

: ; » 2 iohbors 

regard to the stock bought. I should not want my n ighbor 
to buy worse stock than I have. I don't want to be serves 
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as I have been by the importation of inferior stock. It is 
a nuisance and a serious menace. Get an expert to buy for 
you. At the same time, I think a man in the business is 
a chump to sell good stock. Superior stock counts as much 
in bees as in horses and cattle. 

Levi Booth—lIf all bee-keepers were like you, where 


would beginners buy ? 


\lr. Lytle—There are persons who make a business 
selling good stock. I do not. 

Mr. Gill—We have a very good strain of bees in 
Colorado. Many of our bee-keepers have bought queens of 
the best stock. Beginners would do just as well to buy at 
home. - 

F. H. C. Krueger—I think the paper an excellent one. 
As your stock increases, get knowledge. I commenced many 
years ago in a small way. I think | was the first to write 
to the American Bee Journal that there are sometimes two 
queens in a hive. Start small; feel your way along; then 
make a business of it. If you want to farm and take care 
of bees, too, you can not make it a success. 

D. A. McLean—If nobody must commence the _ bee- 
business unless he makes it an -entire occupation, and yet 
must commence with a few colonies, how is he going to 
live? It is not right to say no one must keep bees 
unless he does not make it a side-issue. Two-thirds of 
the members present make bees a side-issue, and yet are 
good bee-keepers, and 1 know some who make money out 
of it as a side-issue. 

Mr. Harris—I think the paper an excellent one. We all 
make errors. I would say, don’t rush in and think you are 
going to make money. Work carefully. Experiment. Then 
enlarge. | think we should always lend a helping hand to 
those starting in. 

B. F. Hastings—I think it well enough to tell our ideas 
to those already in the business; but to have a lot more 
jumping into the same occupation is not good business. 

W. L. Hawley—lI think it is a good paper. I don’t care 
how much book-learning you have; without practical ex- 
perience it comes to nothing. The advice to beginners 
always ought to be, Attach yourself to a practical man. 


rf 


A Good Honey-House. 


With the assignment of this topic came a note saying 
it was desired to embrace a combined workshop and honey- 
house to be constructed at moderate cost. This last re- 
quirement carries limitations not always easily overcome. 

If the bee-keeper is expert with tools, as all should be, 
one large item of cost can be saved; but if he is not, it is 
simply a question of cost of materials and labor. Of the 
materials costing the least, good adobes, well laid and plas- 
tered outside and in, furnish a thoroughly serviceable build- 
ing, and in many ways desirable. Grout and concrete are 
also good and not very expensive to make. Still, I suppose, 
wood will be used in the greater number of cases, and there- 
fore I shall speak more fully of it as a material for such 
purposes. 

My experience does not cause me to look with much 
favor upon makeshifts. It is better to avoid them where 
possible, as they are the dearest in the long run; and few 
can plan out really good devices of that character. Instead, 
use good materials, exact workmanship, and then care well 
for the structure. 

[ will not try to outline a plan and specifications for such 
a building in this article, because conditions may demand 
variations and individuality be a controlling factor, but 
rather note the things which, to me, seem necessary in all 
such buildings. 

\nd, first, make a good foundation, either of stone, con- 
crete, or brick, so carefully built that not a crack or 
crevice remains to allow the entrance of any pest. The floor 
joists should be made straight or slightly crowned, and be 
built into the foundation wall, which should be carried up 
flush with the top of these joists. The upper ends of the 
joists should be notched to receive a 2x4 sill flush with the 
upper edges of these joists and the outer line of the frame- 
work of the building; and upon this sill erect the frame of the 
building. I should have this frame of 2x4 lumber, machine 
dressed on all sides to size, the studding spaced to receive 
a super easily between them. Over all secure horizontally 
two layers of good building-paper, the inner one smooth 
calendered, well lapped, and inner edges pasted down snugly. 
Side up with good quality drop-siding, carried up flush with 
top edge of rafters. Cover over the paper on rafters with 
sheeting, and finish roof with a good grade of shingles. 
No cornice is needed. The rafters will project the same 





as if a cornice was designed. The roof sheeting will e 
over these projecting ends and at the ends of the buil 
giving sufficient cornice effect. 

I can not impress upon you too forcibly the need 
good floor. It should be strong, firm, and of such lu 
as will wear smooth, and should be covered as oc¢ 
requires with some good floor-dressing. Nothing will 
you so well as a floor that can readily be kept clean. In 
I am convinced that where sections are cleaned or extra 
done, a floor covered with sheet-metal well nailed down 
be very desirable. If there is anything that to me seems 1 
necessary than another in bee-keeping, it is cleanliness, 
nothing more disgusting than the floors of some honey-hou 
I would really not care to eat honey coming from such p| 

I suppose you will want me to tell how much roo: 
would want for, say, a 200-colony apiary. Well, a 12 
foot work-room, an 8&xI2 foot extracting-room or sect 
cleaning room, and a 12x30 foot storage-room. 

Of course you will have doors and windows and roof 
peak ventilators screened and provided with bee-escapes 
suit the needs of the building. 

In presenting this paper, | do not feel that all has 
said, but rather that it may be the basis of a discuss 
drawing forth from others the good features they hay 
for years, perhaps, practiced. as LT 


K 14 
lei 


Mr Thompson—Probably 49 out of 50 of those 
build honey-houses make them too small. In this paper th 
dimensions given seem to be about right. 

Mr. Foster—How may we get the room warm enoug! 
to keep the honey from candying ? 

Mr. Aikin—Those who handle large amounts of hon 
must protect themselves against fire. When I look at 
size of the check when I have to pay insurance, it mak 
me feel that if I had to do it again, I should want 
fire-proof house. The insurance bill would go a long way 
towards paying the extra cost. It is also important to facil 
tate labor and cut off extra labor. A few hours now and tl 
in the course of years amounts to a large sum. The running 
expenses eat up the profits, not the permanent ones. 

Mr. Lytle—It was required of me, in writing my paper 
to describe a honey-house of moderate cost. Fire-prooi 
structures are always very expensive. 


Abnormal Swarming. 


It seems to me that there is something like the irony 
Fate in the fact that I have been chosen to write a pap 
on this subject—abnormal swarming. If there is one thi 
that I know less about than any other thing connect 
with the management of bees, I think it is how to control 
excessive swarming in a profitable and satisfactory manner 

Until last year I should very confidently have said 
there would be no excessive swarming if bees were proper) 
managed, and that swarming could be controlled by a prope 
use of half-depth Hoffman frames used with sections. Ou! 
method was to put on a super of those small extracting 
frames near the close of the season when we took ofi 
sections, letting the bees fill and keep them over winter 
Just before alfalfa bloom, or when the bees began to get 
crowded, we raised the small super and put sections betw: 
it and the brood-chamber, being careful to have the quee! 
below. The bees usually go to work at once in the 
tions and continue to work as long as the _ honey 
continues. We seldom have more swarms than we 
and get good honey crops, while our neighbors have t 
in getting the bees started in sections and have exc 
swarming as hot weather comes on. 

Last year, however, was an exceptionally hot and 
season, and the honey-flow was scant and slow. Th 
simply went crazy, and when I raised the extracting 
and put in the sections they just made the queen-cells 
brood in the upper story, and left without beginning 
sections at all. We began as usual, hiving swar! 
starters in a new hive on the old stand, but usual! 
swarms would come out again the next day. Son 
they would loaf in the hive two or three’ days, gn g 
off the starters, but doing nothing else. Sometimes 
comb would be built, a few eggs deposited and quee: 
started, and the swarm would come out again. 

We tried hiving on old combs and on full she 
foundation, but got no better results than with start 
exhausted my ingenuity, patience, and resources in g 
to satisfy them. Near the end of the season I began |: ing 
every queen that came out the second time and givi! i" 
bees either a newly hatched queen or a frame of broo: 
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ieen-cell the next day after the old queen was de- 
rhis, I think, is the best plan, except for one dis 
I have found that in excessive swarming there 
a great deal of excitement among the bees, and 
than half of the young queens are lost before 
n to lay. 
next plan was to cage the old queen when she came 
the swarm, and keep her caged for a few days. 
the bees will go to work when she is liberated—at 
ne did—but to this day I can’t say positively that 
° 1e queen made them go to work. They may have 
ready to get over their swarming fit, and might 
1e to work soon any way. I did not try that until 
the season; but if I ever have another experience 
year’s I shall depend upon hiving swarms on 
on the old stand with a caged queen. In a small 
[ should kill old queens and give cells or newly- 
| queens, but in a large apiary the loss is too great, 
more than one in three of the young queens will get 
have all our bess in shade now, and believe that we 
ave less trouble. My home apiary is in a nicé grove, 
year when nearly all the other bees were crazy 
d but little more than the usual swarming there. 
piary at the Kramer place was in sunshine most of the 
and we only had three colonies that did not swarm 
at that place, and all the rest of them swarmed from 
| to half a dozen times each. This year we have not had 
iny swarms as we wanted, but about the same amount 
ney—a short crop in both cases. 
regret very much that I have so little to offer upon this 
as I think it is a very important one, and would be 
ed to help much more than I have been able to do. 
Mrs. A. J. BARBER. 


Lytle—The paper is chiefly valuable as showing the 
able reason of excessive swarming. The remedy is plainly 
ted out in the same paper. My hives are covered with 
de-boards, and I have no trouble with excessive swarming. 
5 H. Rauchfuss—I do not know -how to prevent excessive 
‘ming except with a special system. Shade will not 

nt it. 
ir. Gill—I want my bees out in the sun. My bees do not 
rm any worse in the sun than in the shade. If you get 
bnormally scant flow, bees will swarm in the shade as well 
the sun. If you give ample ventilation the bees will do 
in the sun. 


r 


“ J. B. Adams—Part of my home apiary is in the shade, and 
| 50 or 60 hives are in the sun. When it gets hot, I raise the 
ers of these. 
\ir. Aikin—Heat is an important agency in producing the 
irming fever, but there are other conditions. If the con- 
ns are such that the bees commence gathering honey and 
straight on storing it in the super, it will surprise you 
little swarming there will be. 
r. Hawley—I run for extracted honey. I had excessive 
swarming one year—sometimes 10 or I2 to I5 swarms in 
ir at one time. The following year there was a heavy 
and two bee-yards acted differently. I can draw no 
usions, 


When to Produce Extracted Honey. 


\I 


{ 


ine of the first things to be considered in the production 
mb or extracted honey is the market. To produce comb 
profitably when the market is distant, it must be 
ed in car-load quantities, or the local freight rates will 
p a large part of the profits. This is not so necessary 
extracted honey. But for the same returns on the capital 
d, extracted honey must be produced in larger quan- 
which requires a larger equipment and more extensive 
ration. 
instance, when comb honey ranges in price from 12 
‘ents, and extracted from 5 to 8 cents, the producer 
tracted honey must have enough more colonies and 
better averages to make up the difference in price. 
juires a larger outlay of capital, more time in getting 
established, and the ability to run the business on a 
scale. 
ere is a home demand for extracted honey, or if one 
worked up, it may be profitable to produce it on a 
scale. Often it can be profitably combined with comb- 
sroduction. 
first and last flows are dark honey, it would be well 
these extracted from special combs, while the white 
ild be stored in sections. In this way the extracting 








supers can be used to coax the bees into the supers early in 
the spring, and at the close of 


the flow put them on where 
sections would not be likely to be properly finished. 


It seems probable that in the future, comb-honey produc- 
tion will surpass that of extracted honey. Imitations are so 
common, and the production of comb honey is increasing so 
fast, that extracted honey is likely to give place largely to 
comb-honey as a table article. This will lead those who can 
produce a fine, white quality to become comb-honey pro- 
ducers, leaving those who produce the darker grades to supply 
the candy factories and bakeries. 

At present, in our vicinity, it would be almost impossible 
to run tor extracted honey profitably, on account of the 
prevalence of foul brood, which would be very likely to be 
spread broadcast over the yard by the changing of combs to 
different hives. A. F. Foster. 

Mr. Lytle—The time to produce extracted honey is when 
it pays to produce it. When to produce it exclusively is 
another question. In every yard it will pay to produce a 
certain amount of it. I have used a section of a Heddon 
hive at the beginning of the season for an extracting super. 
It relieves the brood-chamber of the excess honey. 

I have thus taken Io or 15 pounds when the scale again 
showed only 5 pounds, showing that quite a quantity had 
been moved up from below, thus giving the queen more 
room to lay. Then I put on foundation for comb honey 
later. It is a very slight cost and a great gain. If the colony 
is at all weak, the same reasons hold good; it gives the 
queen opportunity to lay freely until the colony becomes strong 
enough for comb honey. Each one should determine for 
himself what course to pursue according to the conditions. 

Mr. Krueger—I don’t agree that people will more and 
more like comb honey better than extracted. When I| began 
selling extracted, I had hard work to sell it. But I did sell 
it. If we sell the people pure, unadulterated extracted honey, 
they will like it better than comb honey. This year I had less 
than enough to supply the demand. The smallest amount 
I sell is half a gallon. Under my present circumstances, | 
would not think of selling comb honey. If I had 100 colonies, 
I might run 50 for extracted and 50 for comb. I don't 
believe extracted is used less from year to year; | believe it 
is used more from year to year. Extracted honey when 
granulated is all right, but what are you going to do with 
comb honey when it candies? 


The Interests of Isolated Bee-Keepers. 

There are many bee-keepers in this State, I suppose, 
who, like myself, live in localities remote from towns and 
railroad lines, and therefore find little opportunity to ex- 
change ideas on bee-topics with the bee-men of their county, 
and who are in a measure handicapped in conducting their 
business, from the buying of supplies to the marketing of 
their crops, because of this isolation. And possibly for the 
reason that 1 am a represenative of this class it has become my 
privilege to state to this convention my ideas as to how our 
interests might be best served. 

There can be little doubt that our condition admits of 
improvement, or that it would be improved could we but feel 
certain as to just what our best interests are, and then act 
accordingly. Most of us keep bees for profit, if not, indeed, 
as the sole means of income; and of course our aim 1s to 
produce large crops of honey at the least cost of production 
Our next aim is to place it upon the market in such manne 
and at such a time as to command the very best prices at the 
least possible cost to us. 

To accomplish these results we must endeavor to com 
into full possession of the latest and most approved methods 
of management, together with a complete understanding of 
what our market requires in the way of package and grading 
And we must likewise seek to keep informed on the best 
figures obtainable, not alone on the honey which we have 


to sell, but also on all supplies which we may need for the 
season. In addition to this, we should keep our weather 
eye trimmed on matters calling for legislation—such as 


the question of spraying, of !oul-brood, of adulteration, and 
perhaps others, lest our indifference in this connection prov 
to be a source of serious consequences to us in time to come 


Such, then, are our requirements and our duties, 1f we 


are to achieve the greatest success financially; and anything 
which will aid us in obtaining desired information or neces 
sary legislation must be regarded as furthering our very best 
interests. 

Now, it will be noticed that the factors necessary to the 


1}, 


success of isolated bee keepe rs are essentia the same the 


State over, be it at Denver or at Grand Junction; and it 
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follows, therefore, that whatever affects our vital interests 
as bee-keepers in your section or my section will do the 
Same in any section. In other words our interests are iden- 
tical. They should be mutual. We should grasp the idea 
firmly, that our individual actions, isolated as we are, may 
affect bee-men all over the State, and that their acts in turn 
do even more certainly affect us. I believe the interests of 
isolated bee-keepers demand a general recognition of these 
facts. When we once learn to appreciate that we, in common 
with other bee-keepers of the State, have substantially the 
same subjects to master, the same difficulties to surmount, 
and the same dangers to guard against, then it will be easy 
to see the benefits which will come to us through organization. 


Good bee-literature is undoubtedly invaluable to every one 
who keeps bees; but information which is elicited through 
the asking and answering of questions, and the exchanging 
of ideas upon the spot, can not be well gleaned from books 
or papers. Besides, knowledge so acquired usually “sticks” 
better than so-called book-knowledge. 

Again, object-lessons, such, for instance, as the display of 
a lot of comb honey properly cased and graded as the 
market requires, would come within the province of a 
bee-keepers’ meeting and, according to my ideas, would 
impart more real information on the matter of grading 
in one day than illustrations and descriptions could in a 
year. Let us not fail to consider fully the importance of 
the educational feature of such organization; for it must 
be remembered that it is at the point of production that 
bee-keepers will have to make their last stand when exces- 
sive demands are made upon them. 

Organization offers to isolated bee-keepers possibilities of 
obtaining their supplies at reasonable prices. The price which 
we must pay for these hinges largely upon the quantity 
we can use. Quantity regulates the first cost, and it also 
determines the freight-rates. If we can order a car direct 
from the factory or from the manufacturer’s agents, and 
then divide the same among us, we will be gainers thereby 
to the amount of at least one profit, plus reduced freight- 
rates. If you will take the time to figure it out, you will 
see that there is a considerable saving in it. 


Through organization, and to my way of thinking, 
through that alone, can we hope to keep the price of honey 
somewhere near its true level. To those who have not 
experienced the helping influence of our State organization, 
I would say: Try for yourselves. Who in our ranks has 
not felt himself at sea regarding the market value of his 
product when the opportunity to sell has presented itself? 
Would you not have welcomed valuable information on the 
state of the honey crop and the honey market at such 
times? Or, would you not be pleased to think that your 
crop, together with the crops of your neighbors, could be 
handled for you to the very best advantage to yourselves 


at the least cost to each producer? 

To many of us these are comparatively new ideas, 
and we can not be expected to lay aside our old methods 
at once; but this grand plan of organization will bear our 
careful investigation. 

I have yet one other advantage to mention, which would 
be ours through organizing our forces thoroughly. It is 
in the matter of securing desirable legislation. Bee-men, 
like dairymen or stock-breeders, require helpful legislation. 
To secure the same, our legislators must be convinced by us 
that we actually need it, and that there are enough of us to 
make it worth while bothering, anyway. Should a single 
bee-keeper, or even a dozen, apply for the enactment of a 
certain law, the law in all probability would never be 
enacted. Should an organization of several hundred men 
back up the same application, we would probably receive 
what we asked for. If a law—let us say the law on spraying 
fruit-trees—is being violated, and some isolated bee-keeper 
enters complaint, he may or he may not make his voice 
heard. Very likely not. But let the organization of which 
he is a member take a hand in the case, and we may 
expect to see the wheels of justice begin to turn forthwith. 

In every case where 
avail, organized effort will 


individual effort can be of 
effect more; and where indi- 
viduals are helpless, there we may behold the power of 
organization. All  bee-keepers need the help which a 
strong union is able to give, but none need it more than 
those who are laboring under the disadvantages of 
isolation. 
3rethren, our interests certainly need attention. Let us 
take them under consideration. FRANK H. Drexet. 
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Bee-Keeping as a Business—Good Advice. 
BY C. P. DADANT. 

“Does bee-keeping pay as a business? and would yoy 
advise a young man to go into it as such? Where can | 
get a practical knowledge of the business from an experienced 
man? My experience is limited to the care of a few colonies 
on the farm.—R. M. BLACK.” 

It is rather an unpleasant task to give advice to a young 
man as to what he should do. Much of the success of an 
individual depends upon his aptitudes, his tastes, his edu- 
cation, and men are not always found in the business which 
is best adapted to their inclinations. Many a poor mechanic 
might have made a good farmer, and many an unsuccessiu 
farmer might have made a good business man, if only his 
opportunities had been different. So, in the question, “Does 
bee-keeping pay as a business?” the aptitudes of the 
must be considered. But if the question is asked, “Can be 
keeping be made to pay as a business if properly managed? 
the answer could be given in the affirmative by many su 
cessful bee-keepers. 

Our location is not a very good one for bees, and yet 
have often said that the average annual yield of a colon 
of bees has usually been with us about 50 pounds. The last 
ten years would probably somewhat lower this average, whi 
had been more than. made in the ten previous years, 
the past few years have been very unfortunate, owing to tl 
almost total absence of white clover in the pastures and road 
sides in this part of the country. But this conditon of affair: 
will certainly not last, unless there is a positive change in t! 
climatic conditions of the, Mississippi Valley, and a stead 
recrudescence of drouths, in which case not only the culture oi 
bees but most other agricultural pursuits would suffer greatly 

I said that 50 pounds per colony would be a good aver- 
age. This is counted as a low estimate by many apiarists 
living in favored. regions. In many parts of Wisconsin, Mich 
igan and New York, as well as in the new States, such as 
Colorado, the average of yield by colonies in the hands of pr 
gressive bee-keepers I believe to be above 50 pounds per 
colony. In California it is perhaps several times that amount, 
but the low price of honey there in good seasons would 
counterbalance the larger crops. ; 

Counting on an average of 50 pounds, the net price o! 
honey that is secured by the producers in an all-around 
business is certainly not less than 8 cents per pound, net oi 
packages, cost of boxing, etc. This makes a probable profit 
of $4 per colony, spring count. . 

This estimate is taken in a general way. It is impossible 
to make an absolutely reliable estimate of any farm crop, 
the bees are not an exception to this. But if we take the 
reports of wheat acreage and number of bushels reported, we 
will come to a very fair Knowledge of the entire crop 
the wheat-producing farms, and, in the same way, the product 
of the bee is very nearly estimated. 

A practical apiarist who makes bee-culture his business 
can easily take care of 200 colonies of bees in producing 
comb honey, and of twice that number, or more, t 
production of extracted honey. And if he is wide awake 
and does not manufacture his own hives, and manages 
take a little cheap help at the opening of the season 
may be able to teach school during the winter, for fi 
six months, at least, during the time when the bees a1 
busy. An occasional Saturday will be sufficient to kee 
informed as to the condition of the apiary, whether winter 
in the cellar or on the summer stands. 

If the man “grows” with his business, the outlay 
not be very great, as the original cost of a few colon 
bees and that of the empty hives is a very unimportan 
ital. An industrious man will rear his own queen 
may even rear some for sale. Then he may sell 
bees, a colony here and there. The careful saving 
the broken pieces of comb, burr-combs, drone-comb 
cappings, ought very nearly to pay for what comb f 
tion is needed. There are very few lines of busi 





except perhaps chicken raising—where so few impl 
But poultry-raising is not to be compa 
They 


are needed. 


bee-culture. The fowls need constant attention. 
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fed daily. The bees feed themselves, except in unfor- 
cases. 
d yet there are many drawbacks—winter losses, spring 
ling, wet seasons. Our grandfathers used to count the 
th among the drawbacks. We have outgrown that. 
foul-brood seems to be more prevalent than formerly, 
eh I must say that personally I have never seen a case 
But the worst drawback of all comes from the possible 
t, or greediness, of the apiarist. Of all lines of stock- 
g none requires more careful watching than bee-culture. 
w what is to be done, and do it in time,” is the most 
rtant. motto of a successful apiarist. 
if you do not love to care for little things—to go 
details, to watch the bees at work and keep an eye 
heir actions; if, above all, you are afraid of your bees, 
cannot find pleasure in opening a hive full of bees and 
ig it to pieces for examination or for show; if you do 
ire to read a bee-book and get informed on the exact 
ts of these toilers, you would best keep out of bee- 
eping. 
\ly advice to a beginner who wants to become practical 
uld be to go slowly. If he can find a position with a 
keeper, who can give him a season or two of practice, 
would be of great value. But such positions are hard 
find. If you have to gain your information on your own 
sponsibility, have a dozen colonies, more or less, and try 
increase their numbers by following the methods most 
recommended in the books. A few years will give you 
re information on how successful you can be with bees 
an could be imparted in a dozen articles on the subject. 
Hamilton Co., Ill. 
38 


Those Interesting Questions, Again. 
BY F. GREINER. 


Contributing a mite to answering the interesting ques- 
tions, as on page 69, I wish to say the following: 


HONEY FROM CAPPINGS. 


lo remove honey, which will not run out, from the cap- 


pings, if it is desirable to use said honey for culinary purposes, 


‘bout as good a way as I know of is to place the cappings 
containing the honey in a can and warm the mass by 
gentle heat, or better by placing the can with contents 
nside a larger can with some water in it, and then setting 
oth on a hot stove. The wax will melt, the honey separate 
nd go to the bottom; the latter will be but slightly im- 
ired as to quality. 
lf the cappings are run through the solar wax-extractor, 
s Mr. Doolittle advises, the honey gained will usually 
be of good color or flavor without the solar extractor 
vas perfectly clean, and the sheet of iron in the bottom of 
is tinned. A solar wax-extractor that has been used for 
the purpose intended is not fit any more to produce honey 
ior the table. It is all right for feeding or for making 
vinegar. If wanted for vinegar-making I would prefer 
to soak the cappings in warm water and wash the honey out 
them. This is the way I always treat cappings after 
being drained. A press could probably be used to squeeze 
his cheese dry, but ordinary ripe honey is-too thick to 
squeezed out of cappings by simple pressure. 


PLACING COMBS IN THE EXTRACTOR. 


On account of its stickiness and heavy body, honey can 
be as perfectly extracted from a comb in horizontal 
position as when placed in vertical position, as in our 
ent extractors. The principle would be all right. As 
lustration: Take a glass in your hand filled with water. 
irl around on your heels. The water in the glass, 
ssing against its side, will come up and out of it and 
away from the central shaft—a perpendicular line 
ugh the heel and the head of the operator. If a small 
was substituted, open at the bottom and small enoygh 
dhesion and atmospheric pressure would keep the water 
e tube, the operation -would force the water down and 
In other words, the liquid would have to go up 
ne case and down in the other. It would have to go in 
direction where it finds no resistance. Theoretically, 
ney-comb could be emptied when placed horizontally 
extractor, as the questioner proposes. The idea of con- 
ting extractors on this principle is not at all a new 
[ think the Roots have tested it. 
it was desirable to extract the honey in its raw 
before any of it was sealed over, it might be an 





advantage to use that kind of an extractor. Whole supers 
could be placed into the extractor without loosening a 
wedge or touching a comb and the honey could be nearly 
all thrown out; it would not matter so much whether the 
honey did come out of the cells perfectly or not, as it 
would not be lost. However, this method would necessitate 
extracting the same supers every two, three or four days, 
and this would mean a great deal of work, freeing supers 
from bees, taking them to the honey-house and returning 
again so often. However, it is not desirable to extract 
unripe honey, and I think on this account the whole idea 
of constructing extractors on such a plan as the question 
proposes is impractical, and has no future. 


CHOOSING A LOCATION FOR BEE-KEEPING. 


As to choosing a location, from what I have seen and 
can learn, good locations for bee-keeping may be found in 
nearly all States. The difficulty will be to single them out 
without actually trying them. One cannot safely judge a 
location by one year’s test, either. My home yard, for 
instance, gave me, in I881, nearly 100 pounds of surplus 
comb-honey; in 1885 about 7o pounds. During the rest 
of the years the crop has seldom averaged over 30 pounds 
in a single year, and many a time only half of that. One 
would have been badly fooled to judge my location by the 
years 1881 and 1885; and if he had pitched his tent here, 
depending on bee-keeping for a living, he would not have 
much money in his pocket. 

On the other hand, if he should have hit such a location 
as Mr. Doolittle has, or if he had his ability to make the 
bees “shell out” the honey like Doolittle’s bees have done, 
he would not know what to do with all the money. He 
would have to be very liberal and extravagant indeed to 
spend it. as “~~ 

To illustrate further how difficult it is to select a good 
location, I want to say: My two out yards within 5 miles 
of my home yard—one of them lies in the same valley as 
home yard—average nearly double what the latter does (and 
put me in a position at least to live); I cannot understand 
why the yields in these out yards are so much higher, for 
the flora seems to be the same in all of them. 

In Colorado and some other States it might be easier to 
select a location without making a mistake. 


Ontario Co., N. Y. g 


The Mating of Queens in Confinement. 
BY W. E. FLOWER. 


I wish the bee-papers would devote a little more space 
to the matter of mating queens in confinement, as | firmly 
believe it to be the keynote to the whole problem of suc- 
cessful breeding of bees. It is useless to talk about breed- 
ing horses, cattle, sheep, swine, dogs and all other mam- 
mals” in which the foetus is developed within the dam. Prin 
ciples or rules which apply to them do not, cannot, and will 
not, apply to the hen or to the honey-bee, for the simple 
reason that there is no union of circulation between the 
egg and the hen. The egg is hermetically sealed and passes 
out, and the first pulsation in the heart of the chicken may 
take place a hundred miles away from the hen. 

The same may be said of the bee—there is no union ol 
circulation between the queen and the egg, but some rules 
that apply to the hen do not apply to the bee. A virgin 
pullet will lay, but her eggs will not hatch; a virgin queen 
will lay, and her eggs will hatch, but produce drones only; 
and in my humble opinion (mind I don't make the assertion, 
simply give it as my opinion), if these drones can be util- 
ized they are destined to become a very potent factor in 
producing a strain of bees that will “git up an git, and 
gather in the honey. Parthenogenisis exists in the bee but 
not in horses, cattle, sheep, swine or poultry, hence it 1s 
factor that must be taken into account when mating queens 
for certain results. | 

I have had nearly 40 years’ experience in breeding thot 
oughbred fowls, and have had some prize winners in years 
gone by. I believe in inbreeding to fix points and characte! 
istics or types, and in careful and judicious selection ot 
strong, healthy, vigorous breeding-stock to maintain vigor 
and stamina of the breed. Darwin says that the “progeny 
of a first cross always reverts to one or the other of the 
original ancestors ;” hence when we introduce new blood int 
a strain of fowls we run the risk of getting a lot of scrubs. 
because all the faults that have existed in the parent stock 
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on both sides for generations past are bound to crop out in tastings of meltose—while not falling head and ears 
their progeny. love with it—I gave up a previous bad opinion. Had gues 
[ believe this to be the case with bees, hence I want to it was best commercial glucose sweetened up with so 
to be able to control the mating of my queens so that I may | thing. It appears td be a thing of itself, and _ tolera! 
‘ be able to practice inbreeding, and prevent undesirable crosses. | good. Presumably safe for invalids, which honey usua 
' Some one once asked Abraham Lincoln how long a man’s _ is, but sometimes is not. Not seductive enough, either 
legs ought to be, and he replied, “They ought to be long | look or taste, to travel very far outside of the clientage 
enough to reach from his body to the ground.” I don’t take | the health-food establishments—and so not likely to do 
much stock in long-tongued bees; might’ as well choose a | any harm whatever. Pages 28 and 67. 
ners woman for a good housekeeper. FEEDING BEES IN THE CSEN AIR. 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 














mate — _ — cities If you wanted to feed 100 colonies in the open air 
era “Ks me chances are you would be “all at sea” about the minimun 
of feeding space required. Glad te see so competent autho: 
ity as the Atchleys on record that 10 feet by 18 inches will 
do. Page 31. 

THE QUEEN’S STING AND THE LAMB'S TAIL. 








Mr. B. Hamlin-Harris, if the queen facilitates laying, 
reciprocating her sting, may not the waggling of the lamb’s \ 
tail facilitate getting the milk? Page 35. 


The ‘Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 








THE COMPLETED SCORE-CARD. 


The completed score-card on page 24 still might pro- 4) ti hs and Answers 
voke objections on one or more points. I think there is ues 0 « 
sometimes seen bark-louse honey, too nauseous of flavor 
to be eaten at all, that would score high according to the 
card, if not actually take 100. No place in the whole eight CONDUCTED BY 
items where good or bad taste could come in! Still, this DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


blemish is more apparent th: .e -y that isn’t goo 

| . ; ¥ on we — he = Honey that = Jn e, The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
very seldom gets offered for a prize. Very likely it’s the irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
best way practically not to require judges to cut into sections. Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1ror.] 


” 








HONEY-VINEGAR VS. OTHER “VINEGARS. 





Between the vile competition of “cost-nothing” pyrolig- | Moving Bees 20 Miles. 

neous acid and the honest competition of cider-vinegar neni 
i ; arty - 7 . aa ee ; . : 

honey-vinegar droops, it seems. Rough in me to kick it 1. How can I move ay bees <0 miles over & rough eounwy 
when it’s down—but truth and death seem to have scant 1084? I want them to be in their new home the first of June. 
respect for Marquis of Queensbury rule The road is quite rough, and over three mountains. Can I 

Be sere ~ ; 5. , ; ia eae inas ? 

‘The liquid thus obtained will not appear very clean.” | haul them on a w agon on boards 7 ; 
Page 25 — PPE oe ere <i 2. I would like to take them as early as I can. When is 

ig indeed: me believes us Twentieth century wil]  *#e best time, in warm or cold weather? Will it be safe to 


hardly get out before it will find the public saying they move them in this way? West Vimermmia. 
don’t want to eat vinegar made from such dirty slop. May 
be the going-to-be public and myself are fussy. But say, 
melt the cappings, lift off the resulting cake (to be melted 


ANSWERS—1. Yes, fasten them in place so they cannot slide 
around, and they can be safely taken. Look up back num- 
bers of this journal, especially within the past few weeks, and 





over again of course—for you'll be astonished to see how you will find some information on the subject. wi 
dirty it is) and use the black honey below for bee-feed. 2. Inthe spring, when it is neither too hot nor too cold, is the th 
If you want honey-vinegar, take some clean, sound honey | best time. If the weather is freezing, the combs are brittle es 
and make it. | and will break in hauling. If too warm there is danger of 
KILLING YOUNG SWEET CLOVER. the bees smothering, and if ventilation is lacking the combs fal 
Interesting to see that cutting, followed by a dry spell, | may be broken down because too soft. - 
does sometimes kill young sweet clover. Alas, that that | a a 
“so » »s” fails so seldo rhe rant j ie j , ry, 
Bese esr Ben! eldom when I want it to die in my Moved Bees Uneasy in the Cellar. - 
_ — . fa Gee 29 
a a ee What should I do with my bees? I have had them in the 
Prof. Cook, you hardly needed to tell us that optimism | cellar about 30 days, they having been expressed 120 miles g inc 
was your “ism.” I wonder if you have sufficiently medi- by train. The t temperature of the cellar is 38 degrees inside. . 
tated the evil of optimism right or w rong—always—through and about 5 outside. The bees do not seem to rest easy, flying ple 
thick and thin. Pardon the suggestion. How sorely the | and crawling continually. The hives have a solid board on are 
world needs a few more persons who are neither optimists the bottom, and I have lifted the board a little on the top. I /2s 
nor pessimists, but capable of seeing with clear, uncolored | have the cellar perfectly dark, and the hives on 2x4 planks, ' 
" . eyes both modest good and sneaking evil! 3etween the and about 2 feet off the ground. There are about 200 dead tp 
pull and the haul of the optimist and the pessimist it seems | bees lying around. ILLINOIS ras 
: pl gee pod cargggg + a ee oe ee ; Avewen.—" bp mpeeon ® goes —_ — Mere _ t 
q kind will excuse it; and nothing so good but t’other half | 3'¥° them - ride of 120 miles - the middle of winter, to si 
will condemn it. O that young students, and young people them directly in the cellar without flight, and then ask tlie 
. : sth weal? ce. Boer r | yous PeoP’’ | to be good. The 20') dead bees in 30 days is a very sma the 
” everywhere who are in the formative period of life, might number if there are 50 colonies, and nothing to be alarmed about oe 


realize the importance of not making themselves partisans 
in this important matter! But we won't call Prof. Cook | 
a professional optimist, eternally aaa of his profession— | 
not unless he commands us to. Page 27 


if there were only 200. I'm afraid there may be more dead !iees 
on the floor of the hive. The thing for you to do is to do what 
you can in the matter of temperature and ventilation. If r 
thermometer is at all reliable, your cellar is too cold. If t 
are colonies enough to make it worth while, a coal-stove w 
be the thing to raise the temperature to 50 degrees or 1 
and then let it settle and stay at about 45 degrees. But 

use an oil-stove with nothing in the way of a chimney to « 


MELTOSE AND ITS MAKERS. 


How pleasant it is (though oft a bit humiliating) to 
find people very much more reasonable than we smelt them 


:" to be! This anent meltose and its makers. Not the “cun- | out the smoke or gas. If you have only two or three colo ;, 
ning little feet” that gathered honey but the “cunning little you can help matters at least a little by taking into the 
thief. lhe words which stirred our dander were partly | hot stones or jugs of boiling hot water corked tight. Yo 


inadvertent, and the firm are willing to them. Do us no | lay hot bricks on the covers of hives, or you can remov 
harm to be civil on our side. On careful and repeated . covers and put old carpets or cloths of any kind ove: ‘be 
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ind then hot bricks on these. As to ventilation, it may 
tis all right, and it may not. If the air of the cellar 
foul and close, try toclearit up. Remove decaying 
es if any are present. Open the inside door and let the 
| upstairs go into the cellar. If you cannot do this in 
because of the bees coming up, doit at night. It 
that opening an inside door will do all that is needed 
g up the temperature. 


SS ee 


The Dr. Miller Hive Bottom-Board. 


, page TO, Mr. Doolittle describes the Dr. Miller bottom- 

but his discription hardly tallies with the picture there 

Which is right? And how is the bottom-board made ? 
SUBSCRIBER. 


\NSWER.—Mr. Doolittlé is usually very careful to make 
‘orrect statements, and the present case is no exception, 

oolittle describes the bottom-board as I used it for years. 
is no little gratification to me to know that a man of 

R experience and judgment has given it his approval. The 
versible feature was the valuable thing about it, allowing a 

dd space in winter and as hallow one in summer. The re- 
ersing necessitated lifting the hive every time, which I con- 
sider a small cost for the advantage. But I thought it would 
better if I could change to the shallower space in summer 





without the lifting. So I devised a false bottom to fill up 
the space in summer, making the expense more and the labor 

In the picture you see at the left a bottom-board with the 
false bottom in it, ready forsummer use. For winter all that 
is necessary is to slide out the false bottom, and you have 
the space two inches deep. Back of this bottom-board, stand- 
ng up, is another false bottom, showing the under side, but 
the light upon it was so strong that at the right hand side 
there is nothing clearly defined about it. 

Now, as to the making: The bottom board is a plain box 2 
nches deep, and open at one end. It is made of six pieces of 
7s stuff; two pieces 22%x2, one piece 12%x2, and three 
pieces L3%xT%. The outside dimensions of the false bottom 
ire 154%xLl1x1¥%. It is constructed of two pieces 18%x1%x 
2, one piece LUx|4x%. and two pieces LIx¥%x4%. You see, 
t is made on the same general plan as the bottom-board, only 
smaller and much lighter. Whenin use, the closed end of the 
lalse bottom is toward the entrance. 

While talking about the picture I may as well tell you a 

more about it. The hive that you see has its entrance 

osed ready for hauling. A piece of wirecloth folded over 

ends and bottom is placed against the entrance and held 

by a piece of lath with a nail at eachend, and usually an- 

er nail in the middle driven through the lath into the front 

hive. The stand on which the hive is placed carries 

e andisavery simple affair. It is made of common 

-boards 6 inches wide. Two pieces 52 inches long are 

{ upon two other pieces or-cleats 24 inches long. That’s 
Of course the longer pieces are uppermost. ‘ 


_ 


~~ « @— -——— 


Sticking Comb to Separators—8 or 10 Frames. 


| had some trouble about the bees sticking honey to 
t separators. Whatis the reason? I believe I left it 
ong; still, that ought not to make much difference, or 
y did not have room to store it. 





2. Which do you think will be the best to use, the 10- 
frame or the 8-frame hive? Of course there will be more bees 
and larger swarms in the 10-frame, and it will take more to 
feed them through the winter, but I thought they would win- 
ter better,the larger body together. What is your experience ? 

INDIANA, 


ANSwerks.—1. Being too much crowded may have caused 
the bees to build the sections to the separators. Sometimes, 
however, they do it without being too much crowded, and I 
hardly know why. 

2. Your own experience in the matter is a great deal, and 
if you found 1U-frame hives best, stick to them. They cer- 
tainly do not require so close watching for safe wintering as 
do the 8-frame hives. 





-_— 


New Swarm Rearing a Queen. 
When a colony swarms, if I catch the queen and kill her, 
and give the swarm a frame of young brood and eggs from a 
select queen, will they rear a queen ? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know. If you should kill the queen 
immediately upon hiving the swarm or before hiving it, there 
would be a probability that the swarm would desert the brood 
and return to the old hive. If it was a second swarm there 
might be more than one queen. If, however, you should wait 
perhaps 24 hours before removing the queen, you would have 
a pretty sure thing of it. But if you try the plan it is not 
very likely you will follow it up. for the colony will be badly 
reduced before any new “fielders ” appear on the scene. 


—_—_—— oo 


Preparing Bees for Moving, Etc. 


1. My brother and I have 65 colonies to move about the 
first of March. We would like to have your advice as to the 
best way to prepare them to move. 

We will move them to ‘northeast Missouri. Is that a good 
country for bees ? Iowa. 


ANSWERS.—1. Specific instructions for preparation can 
hardly be given without knowing just what kind of hives you 
have. You will, however, besides the information you can 
get in your text-book, get some instructions from answers 
given in this department in late numbers. It may be repeated 
here, that the chief thing is to have the bees securely fastened 
in, the hives with provision for abundant ventilation, by hav- 
ing top of the hive covered with wire-cloth or otherwise, and 


then to have the hives firmly fastened so they cannot move 


about in hauling, with the frames running parallel with the 


rails on a railroad, and parallel with the axles on a wagon. 


2. I don’t know about the particular localities in that 


region. 
—_—————<-2-_—___——- 


Filling T Supers with Sections. 


I see you speak of filling supers with empty sections and 
then puttingin the T tins. I fasten the T tins to the bottom 
of the super. Is that the best way ? OHIO. 


ANsweER.—I prefer to have the T tins loose, for the sake 
of having it easier to take out the sections. The super is re- 
versed and the contents pushed out, T tins and all. Then it 
is an easy thing to lift the tins from their places, after which 
the sections can be separated. But ‘filling supers and then 
putting in the T tins” hardly gives the right impression, for 
it might be understood that the 24 sections were put in the 
super and then the T tins were put in, which would be impos- 
sible. The first row of sections is put in one end of the super, 
then a T tin is slipped under this first row of sections, and a 
T tin is in like manner put under the second and third row. 
In filling the super it is not left on an exactly flat surface, but 
little strips are nailed to the surface in such a way as to raise 
the sections an eighth or a quarter of an inch, which gives 
plenty of room to slip the T tin under the sections. Then 
when the super is lifted from the board the sections settle 
down in their places. 

2 =— 








Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
in nearly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
by sending in the names and addresses when writing us on 
other matters. 
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describing and listing the finest line of BEE-KEEP- 


Our New. Catalog, ERS’ SUPPLIES in the world, is ready. lf you 


have not been receiving a copy annually, send us your 
name and address and one 


will be mailed you FREE G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis. 


Special Agency, C. M. Scott & Co., 1004 East Washington St , Indianapolis, Ind. 
AGENCIES: L.C. Woodman, Grand Rapids, Mich.: Fred W. Muth & Co., S.W. Cor. Walnut 
and Front Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio; Fred Foulger & Sons, Ogden, Utah; Colorado Honey-Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo.; Grand Junction Fruit-Growers’ Association, Grand Junnction, Colo.; 
Robert Halley, Montrose, Colo.; Pierce Seed & Produce Co., Pueblo, Colo.; E, T. Abbott, St. 
Joseph, Mo., Special Southwestern Agent; Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, lil; F.C. Erkel, 515 
Ist Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn.; Lilly, Bogardus & Co,, Seattle, Wash. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


27 cents Cash x 
Hk 
paid for Beeswax. # 2g spine 


low, upon its receipt, or 29 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


q00D SEEDS CHEAP GYPHERS INCUBATOR 


¥“\ BEST in the world. World’s Standard Hatcher. 


% Used om: 26 Gov. Experiment Stations. 

er None better, and none lower price. in U. Canada, Taeete and New 
Ives, Great Big © atalogue FRE EK, ib | Zealand; also by America’s leading 
~ Nice big Pictures of every variety. 


3 poultrymen and thousands of others. 
~ , r Guaranteed to give satisfaction or 
rL Seeds le - per pack’g & up. A big lot 
iy 
iw of extra pack’s rs; new sorts presen- 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
27 cents a pound— 
















Moisture 














pricerefunded. The Original and 
~ te d FREE with eve ry order. Bu Only Genuine Non-Moisture 
direct from the Grower to get Good Seed, fully covered by patent. Gold Medal and highestaward 
at Pan-American, October, 1901. lliustrated 16-page cir 
»R. H. SHUMWAY cular free. Complete (¢ ‘atalogue, 180 pages, 8x11 inches, 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMP ’ 
9 ROCKFORD, ILL. | Baffaio, N.¥., Chicago, l., Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 
° 
Marshfield Manufacturing Compan 
au 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 
Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


ncubator, 
4~Send for hig FREE BOOK. 
' mailed for 10cents. Ask nearest office for book No. 50 
Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
7A 26t Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





The following are a few of 
the many features in our 
new Seed Catalogue which 


should interest vou: 


Perfected Farm Seeds. 

Corn Insurance. 

The Plain Truth about Grades. 
What the Microscope Reveals. 


Our Methods Approvwed. 
Extraordinary Free Premium 
Offers, etc. 

You will also Sind in it: 


No Exaggeration. 
Most Reasonable Prices. 
The Best Seeds. 


We mail our large CATALOGUE FREE to 
Seed Buyers. Write to-day. 


NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 
Seed Growers. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Please Mention the Bee Journal Y2e2,7zit2¢ 
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Bees Wintering Nicely. 


I have 85 colonies of bees, and put the 
the winter house Nov. 27; they were in 
condition. I think they are wintering nic; 
I got about 4¢ of a crop of honey last sea 

E. R. Wrigut 


Scott Co., lowa, Feb. 7. 


A Profitable Pleasure. 


I keep only a few colonies of bees, more fo, 
pleasure than anything else.and to pay 
for the good time I had with them last sum 
mer they gave me 1,000 pounds of fine hon 
(comb and extracted). This was from 
colonies, spring count, with an increase to 2» 
that are now in the cellar in good conditio: 

The American Bee Journal is all right, and 
I am not afraid to promise that as long as | 
keep bees I will have the Bee Journal aly 
because I am sure I could not get along 
without it and keep bees. So you can be sure 
it is a welcome visitor to me every time. 

C. E. Lemon 
Feb. 7. 


Chisago Co., Minn., 


For the Type-Setting Machine. 


Here goes a dollar for 1902, and as soon as 
that type-setting machine is ready I will s 
another, or more, if needed. 

It isa blank proposition, and, commencing 
at the **‘ Foote ’’ of the ladder, let us, like th 
Irishman, average up until the machine is a 
reality. Brother bee-keepers, the bug 
sounds. Fall in line! GEO. FERGUSON 

Rock Island Co., Ill. 


Bese Books and Papers. 


The advice to the bee-keeper who cannot af 
ford to buy a text-book and at the same tinx 
subscribe for a bee-paper (page 83) is a 
wrong, in my experience. I have read al! the 
apiarian text-books published in America 
and, if I had to do without all the text 
books, or have one bee-paper, I would tak« 
the paper; but I would want to select the 
paper. 

A bee-keeper who cannot afford one goo 
book, and a bee-paper besides, is indeed a 
very poor bee-keeper in more ways than one 

M. D. ANDES 

Sullivan Co., Tenn., Feb. 7. 


An Experience with Bees. 


My bees did fairly well last season, 20 col 
onies averaging about 40 pounds eacl 
all housed in winter-cases with 35 pounds of 
stores each. 

For the past 4 years I have been quite stud 
ous in bee-keeping, reading text-books ar 
bee-papers as well. 

Though unlike most others in the begir 
ning, it was not the love I had for the bees 
more selfish, perhaps. Four years ago | 
visited my brother John, living in Mary 
I was suffering terribly with rheumatisn 
had been suffering for years with paralysis i! 
my right leg. Well, I complained so mu 
my brother said (laughingly), get some 
Speaking more seriously, I concluded it 
do no harm, if I could endure the stings 
* Well,’ said he, ‘* there is someth 
learn about bees that you may not enjoy— bee 
culture bas recently become a scienc: 


“ALL RIGHT” si58 


his means ct xt ship al 
our 60 Egg Copper ' ak 
**All Right” Ine ubator 
FORTY DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and charge $8.00 for it or 
the customer is satisfied. A 
ly the best 60 ecg — 






i} miarket at any price. Sen 
free poultry ook, “All 
(Western orders shipped trom Des MI » 


CLAY PHELPS INCUBATOR CO., STATION 6, CINCINNAT 
lease mention Bee Journal when wr: 'ine 
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‘Burlington! 


| 


Route | 





Every day during March 
and April we shall sell 


Cheap Tickets 
To The 


Northwest 


Montana, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington and N.W.Wyoming 


Our fast train service from Chicago to 
St. Paul, Billings, Mont., and Denver, 
and our system of Reclining Chair 
Cars (seats free) and Tourist Sleeping 
Cars—only $6 for a double berth 
Chicago to Pacific Coast—in addition 
to the regular Pullman cars, makes 
the Burlington Route the most com- 
fortable and convenient way to the 
Northwest. Ask you nearest ticket 
agent about it or write me for a folder 
giving particulars. 
P. S. EUSTIS, Gen’! Pass’r Agent C. B. & Q. Ry. 


Chicago. 
116 














© s40G00 leawdeveves 07 SUUL iste Whites Wi tesa, 


REIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of prize winning ltry for 1902, printed in colors, 
illustrates and | me 50 Varieties of Poultry; 
gives reasonable prices ofeggsand stoc!. Many hints to 
poultry raisers. Send 10c in silver or stamps for this 
noted book, B. H. GREIDER, Fiorina, Pa. 


5[1D8t Mention the American B22 Jour nal. 








Poultry Paper.—3 months’ trial subscription 
and book, **Plaus for Poultry Houses,” 10 cents. 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, Indianapolis, Ind. 


VDtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


IFENGE | anes ts 


MADE, Bull- 
strong. Chicken- 
swasae tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
i Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog Free, 
, COLLED SPRING FENCE CO., 
7 Box 89 Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
47Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


WANG6O tractor 


R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St., CHIcaco 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 















# ELECTRIC 
Handy Farm Wagons] 


© the work easier for both the man and team. 
- e tires being wide they do notcutintothe ground; 
he labor of loading is reduced many times, because 
®shortlift. They are equipped with our fam- 
Eleetrie Steel W heels, eitherstraight or stag- 
‘pokes. Wheels any height from 24 to 60 inches. 

© hickory axles, steel hounds. Guaranteed to 
arry 40001bs. Why not get started rightby putting 
‘f these wagons. We make our steel wheels 

ny wagon. Write forthe catalog. Itis free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 16, QUINCY, ILL, | 
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must read and think, to become proficient.” 
He reached up and took down an old, greasy 
**Manual” written by Prof. A. J. Cook in 
1876. He then handed me another ‘“ Manual 
of the Apiary,” scientific. Well, that called 
me back to when | was persuaded by our old 
medicine man to study medicine. I was in 
my sixth year, the Doctor was 56; he searched 
around and found an old Comley’s spelling 
book, and turned to the word ‘baker.’ | 
could only master one syllable. He said, ‘*‘ My 
good boy, you will make a doctor but you 
must follow instructions.’’ In the past four 
years I have been following instructions 
pretty well; however, with the hundreds of 
stings received I have become immune to the 
sting. 

I want to say right here that I believe that 
one man can handle bees as well as another 
(all things being equal) or, in other words, 
I do not think bees know their keeper from 
any other person. I have frequent demon- 
strations to convince me of that fact. You 
must know your bees, and not your bees 
know you; there is no mystery about that. 

Every farmer could keep 2 or more colonies 
profitably in frame hives; box-hives and 
black bees will soon be athingof thepast. I 
have the 8-frame Simplicity hive, and Italian 
bees. I hope soon to present you with a pic- 
ture of my apiary. 

I desire to say, briefly, that since I have 
been s0 infatuated with apiculture, the 
fever has raged so incessantly that it has 
crowded out all symptoms of rheumatism. 
Now, I do not want to be misunderstood; I 
do not say it was bee-stings or enthusiasm; I 
do say it must have been one or the other. 

Daviess Co., Ky., Jan. 4. J. M. Haut. 





Report of the Past Season. 


The honey crop from my bees last season 
was far from promising on white clover, and 
a total failure on sweet clover and buck wheat. 
I got only 600 pounds of salable honey from 
35 colonies. We will hope for a better crop 
this year. 


Cuas. LUEBKE. 
Rock Co., Wis., Feb. 3. 





Snow-Storm in New York. 


We are having a terrible snow-storm to-day ; 
the roads will be impassible to-morrow, I ex- 
pect. Our bees in the cellar seem to be in 
good shape. 

The State (N. Y.) Bee-Keepers’ society isto 
meet tomorrow, but I don’t see any way of 
getting to Geneva, only 30 miles away, so I 
will have to stay at home. F. GREINER. 

Ontario Co., N. Y., Feb. 2. 


P. 8.—The snow-storm raging Sunday con- 
tinued until Monday night. Our roads are 
blockaded; we received no mail, and none 
went out. 





Wintering All Right. 


We have had very cold weather the last 
month, but the bees are wintering all right, 
as far as I have been able to tell. I have been 
experimenting some with out-of-door winter- 
ing, and they are all right yet. 

I cannot get along with my bees without 
the ‘* Old Reliable ;’’ I read it every week. 

A. W. ATKERSON. 

Jasper Co., Mo., Feb. 8. 





Wintering Well—A Good Swarm. 


The bees are, as usual, wintering comfort- 
ably on their summer-stands. Since the in- 
troduction of the tight-frame hive into the 
apiary, uniform success and most gratifying 
results have been obtained, 

The honey-yield last season was abundant. 
I had one prime swarm, which issued from a 
32-frame hive.- It was hived on 16 frames, a 
number of which were wired, and had the 
least sign of a starter. Those that the bees 
wanted for brood they built up with worker- 
cells, but those they reserved for honey they 
built up in drone-cells; a super was also added 
at the same time, which they filled in about 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. Book 
“Business Dairying’ & Cat. 212 free. Chester,Pa. 
















You do not know what you can do with an 
Incubator until you try it. Hereis a $10 


HAWKEYE INCUBATOR 


which we send on thirty days’ free trial. It 

has all our late improvements, three walls, 

yatent copper pipe heating system, safety 

amp, huisery, perfect regulator, etc. Cat- 

alogue free. Send 10c for book and a year’s 
su bseri ption to leading poul- 
try paper. 


Hawkeye Incubator Co. 


Box !7, Newton, lowa. 


Plesse mention Bee Journai when writing, 


Low Rates to the Northwest.—Be- 
ginning March Ist, and every day thereafter 
during the months of March and April, 1902, 
the Great Northern Railway will sell one-way 
second-class settlers’ tickets at very low rates 
to almost all points on its main line west of 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Low rates will 
also be made in connection with the Great 
Northern, from Chicago. 

The rate from St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
other Eastern terminals, to Montana points is 
from $15 to $20; to points in Washington, 
$22.50 to $25. The rates from Chicago to 
Montana points is from #25 to 830, and the 
highest rate to pointsin Washington is &33. 
Equally low rates will be made to other sta- 
tions reached by the Great Northern Railway 
and its connections. 

The journey must begin on the day of sale 
of ticket, and tickets will be good for stop- 
over ten days or less at points on the Great 
Northern Railway west of and including 
Harve, Mont. 

This is the best opyortunity that has ever 
been offered to parties who wish to investi- 
gate the many advantages ofiered them in the 
great Northwest. Information about Great 
Northern country is given by the Agent of 
Great Northern Railway, or those desirous of 
ascertaining just what opportunities are of- 
fered there can secure full information in 
reference to land, climate, crops, ete., by 
writing to Max Bass, G. I. A., 220 8S. Clark 
St., Chicago, or to F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. 
A. Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
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THIS IS J. R. WATKINS, 


the president and founder of the J. R, 
Watkins Medical Company, Winona, 
Minn., U. 8. A., the proprietors of 
the world famous 


Watkins’ Remedies, 


You will find this picture of Mr. Watkins and 
his signature as above on every label, wrapper, 
cartoon and package of Watkins’ Kemcdies. It 
is the trade mark—the stamp which marks the 
genuine from the spurious and worthless. Some 
unscrupulous men will attempt to sell .ou other 
preparations for the genuine Watkins’ Remedies 
They will declare that others, which they are try- 
ing to sell, are “just as good” as Watkins’ Reme 
dies. In order that you may not be deceived we 
put on the picture and this signature to protect 
you from fraud. Alwaysinsist upon the genuine, 
With the portrait and signature of J. R. Watkins, 
asabove. Take no others, for no others are so 
good as the original and only Watkins’ Remedies 


Free! Free! Free! 


We mail free to any address *Watkins’ Home 
Doctor,” an illustrated book of 100 pages, the 
finest of the kind ever printed, containing mach 
valuable information, interesting, inst. uctive 
and humorous reading matter, astronomical cal 
culations, weather forecasts, first-class cooking 
recipes, and matter relating to farm and home; 
in short, something for every member of the 
family, old or young. 


The J. R. Watkins Medical Co., 
10 Liberty St., Winona, Minn., U.8. A. 
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three days. What seems to be noteworthy 
about this swarm is, that the queen was reared RS 
late in the fall, in an observation hive in 
2. 


Time to buy that carriage or buggy. We make a full line 


and sell direct on 30 Days’ Free Srtek, 


We save you dealer and jobber 
rofits. Enough sald. W rite fo r 
2nd annual catalog. Mailed free. 
Kalamazoo Carriage & Harness Mfg, Ke 
Co.. Station33, Kalamazoo, Mich. (ARaee 
. 
Pioneers of the Free Trial Plan. <i Sy 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS and the 
WARFIELD STRAWBERRY ... 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 

Ask for our price-list and testimonials. 

As we are spending the winter in North Da- 
kota, all our correspondence, whether social or 
business (until further notice) should be ad- 
dressed, 


D. J. BLOCHER, Denbeigh, N. Dak. 


4Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Gets there 
just the 


Satine. 

In the beginning 
Rural carriers 
were allowed to 
sell boxes to pat- 
rons. So many 


y of them fell in 
= love with the 
“Bond” other makers be- 





came jealous.and carriers 
were ruled off. Then post- 
masters had the same ex- 
perienc>, met the same 
fate,and now we have committees selected 
by patrons. These committees usually 
are unanimous for ** Uncle Sam’s Favor- 
ite,” 41 - fame has spread over the land. 
Wri 


BOND “STEEL POST CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Please mention Bee sournal when writing, 





with the “incomparable” 


BORDEAUX NOZZLE 


and our world’s beat outfit you are abso 
lute master of the situation. Insects and dis- 
ease fall before this all conquering outfit. 
See the book. It is free. Write for it now. 
THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
Western Agta. Henion & Hubbell, Chicago. 








49Al13t Please mention the — Journal. 
- A Se aE ee 
+ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + + " 4 
} ssee== PAGE + $3 = 
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EXCUSE US, BUT 


don’t you find The PAGE a fr, farm fence® 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





Almost a Lifetime—lIf one were to count 
the manufacturers who have been in business 
continuously for a generation they would be 
found comparatively few in number, and yet 
among them would be that old and well 
known house, the Elkhart Carriage & Harness 
Manufacturing Company, of Elkhart, Ind., 
whose ad appears in this issue. This concern 
has been in business for twenty-nine years 
and during all that time has been selling 
direct to the consumer at lower prices than 
many factories charge dealers. The great sav- 
ing effected by dealing with this advertiser is 
atonce apparent. Their line of vehicles and 
harness is larger than ever. It embraces 
many patterns shown at the Pan-American 
Exposition, where the Elkhart people not 
only exhibited against some factories noted 
for their high prices but carried off honors, 
too. Their new catalog presents the com- 
plete line, and a copy will be sent free to any 
one who mentions this paper in writing. Ad- 
dress, Elkhart Carriage & Harness Manufac- 
turing Company, Elkhart, Ind., and please 
mention the American Bee Journal when 
writing. 





which she passed the winter on the summer 
stand. The hive was wrapped in a heavy 
woolen blanket, but they breathed the air as 
it came along, which was at times about 20 
degrees below zero. However, they came 
through the winter in good shape, but were 
set out under the trees too early, and many 
died from the effects of cold, as the space be- 
tween the glass was only 144 inches, and the 
height sufficient to admit three frames. 

Wishing to give this young queen a fair 
chance, I put her together with her bees and 
brood, into a hive, and added 13 frames con- 
taining some stores, and set this hive in the 
place of another. Being thus encouraged and 
assisted by the additional force of field-becs, 
she was able, some time in July, to lead out 
the large swarm as above noted. 

B. J. CHRYSOSTOM. 
St. Joseph Co., Ind., Jan. 17. 





A Report—Golden Italians. 


The bee season of the past summer was 
very good here, the bees doing very well. 
Mine averaged 40 pounds to the colony. The 
honey was asclear as any lever saw. I took 
some off that I could hold up to the light and 
see clear through it. I could put my handa 
little way off on the other side of a section 
and could look through and see it. The honey 
has a fine body to it. I left it on the hives, 
and that was what gave it the body; it was 
** boiled down”’ more. 

I have transferred a good many bees for 
other people, besides my own, and I have 
come across all kinds of gums and boxes, of 
all sizes and shapes, and my experience is 
that the 10-frame would be better. 

I have tried the golden Italians but they do 
not winter well, as far as I know anything 
about them; and in view of what others say 
who have tried them, they do not stand the 
winter as well as the hybrids. 

I enjoy reading in the Journal what people 
in other States have to say about bees and the 
honey crop. CHARLES ELLIs. 

Newton Co., Ind., Jan. 28. 





Winter in Texas. 


My bees are all doing well so far this win- 
ter, and I hope all will come out ‘right side 
up’’ in the spring. 

We have been having some of the coldest 
and most disagreeable weather the past two 
weeks that I have ever seen in Texas, and I 
have been here 32 years. 

R. P. Davies, M. D. 
Feb. 9. 


Lamar Co., Texas, 





Condition of Bees in Winter. 


We are having a pretty steady, cold winter 
here this time, with frequent, high winds 
which often drift too much of the * beauti- 
ful ’ into my apiary and causes me to have 
to clear the snow away from the hive-en- 
trances of all colonies oftener than I have had 
to do in other winters. 

Bees keep quiter, remain clustered longer, 
consume less stores, and come into spring in 
much better condition when the snow is kept 
away from the hive-entrance of every colony 
in winter. 

I tipped up the front of every hive on Feb. 
6, and brushed off the few dead bees that were 
on the bottom-boards, and never found so 
few dead bees under the hive at this date. 
With division-boards I crowded the bees of 
every colony on from 5 to 6 combs of capped 
stores of the best quality, and then packed 
4 inches of forest leaves at the sides, front, 
back and top, the same as I have done for 
many years. Wo. McEvoy. 

Ontario, Canada, Feb. 10. 





Bees Can Hear—Illustration. 


In the Bee Journal of Jan. 16, page 42, I 
see the question, ‘‘Can bees hear?’’ Now, I 
think they can. About 36 years ago I started 
in the tee-business in Thisted, Denmark. I 
had the German and Scandinavian bee-papers, 





Bee-Supplies. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT THEIR 
FACTORY PRICES. 


Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, Tey. 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO, 


Complete stock for 1902 now on hang. 

The freights from Cincinnati are 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat. 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You will save money by buying from 
me. C,H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth 
Please mention Bee Journal when sriting, 


CALIFORNIA RED WOOD 


Twelve ounce cold rolled copper 
by tanks; hydro-safety lamps; cliniax 
Pm safety heater;corrugated wafer 
ulator, and the best system of 
ing and ventilation is what n 
ithe Sure Hatch Incubators hat 
2Common Sense Urooders take goo cur 
of little chicks. Our freecata!l ruecontains hup- 
dreds of actual photographs of the Sure ! latch at 
work and is full of honest poultry information Y:u ought to have 
it. Letussenditto you. Write at once, addressing nearest hous, 


Sure Hatch Incubator Co.,Clay Center,Neb.,or Columbus,0. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writin» 


For Sale, Reasonable ¥3%.:: 


TUMBLERS. Leghorns exclusively Sing 
Comb, White and Brown; 20 eggs weekly. 


7za3t Geo. M. Deer, Sylvania, Ohio, 


Piease m.ention Bee Journal when writing 


the 





rawececss2see 1 
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5m 

= Hardy sorts, Nursery grown see 

© breaks, ornament and hedges. Pr 

= to $10 per 100--50 Great Bargains tos ° 


from. Write at once for free Catalogue 
and Bargain Sheet. “oeal Agents wanted. 


D. Hill, specictse, Dundee. ll. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 

Wool Markets and Sheep 

has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder ani 

his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 

Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ylease mention Bee Journal when writing. 











200-Egg Incubator 
for $12:°° - 


"Perfect in construction snd 
faction. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalogue to-day. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 














45A26t Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANTED 75 to 125 colonies 0 bees 





some location wh¢« 
have room for 3 apiaries, within 100 miles 
Chicago—in Indiana, Michigan, or W n 
Address, W. FILMAR, 
6A4t 100 Bruce St. .LONDON .ONT. CA 





WHAT OUR PATRON 


t 50 chicks from 50 eggs « 


Peal ¥e WATCH EVERY GOOD EGG EVERY 1’ 


ever gets outo Needs nost 
= aight neh eoteathy. Best « 


Catalogue’ BUCKEYE INCUBATO! 
50 EggSize$5 “No. 53, 2%. Springfield, Obi 
<'ease mention Bee Journal when vritiZé 
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day I saw an item in the paper, of a 

ing his bees follow him at his wish, 

tling. He covered his hands with 

id went to the bee-hives and whistled 

‘* So leben wir, so leben wir, so leben 

e tage, bei der alleschonsten sauf com- 

ete.; a German tune, always the 

The bees, smelling the honey, came 

eaned his hands off. The next day he 

ittle further away and tried the same 

vent and the result was the same 

» all the honey but did not harm the 

ind in time he could call them faraway. 

n I tried the same experiment. I hada 

en-house, or summer-house, and ina few 

: | could call the bees into the house by 

ousand at a distance of a block. One 

ifternoon I invited a party of friends 

nsisting mostly of ladies) to afternoon 

ffee in the summer-house, and, when my 

le was complete, I told them I expected 

e more friends, and, stepping to the door 

histled, and in less than a minute the room 

< full of bees. The ladies were so fright- 

d that they all jumped up, and the result 

.s that I had all the coffee for myself. So, 

surely, I think bees can hear. 

Cook Co., Ill. JOHN P. TONNER. 








Our Advertisers.—We do not make a 

ractice of devoting much space in our read- 

columns to our advertisers. We take 

s, before allowing them to buy space of 

to find out that they are considered reli- 

le, and after they have used our space for 

some time we get to know, through our 

eaders, something of their product and of 

the manufacturer, breeder or advertiser him- 
f 


Many a person or company has advertised 
with us for two or three months, then dropped 
and was never heard of again; while 
thers commenced modestly—have an article 
merit to start with, find a general demand 
r it, it fills the bill, year after year the arti- 
cle is improved by their experience, it is sold 
reasonably—and continue with us without in- 
erruption, 
It is always safe to patronize this class of 
vertisers. You are pretty sure of a fair 
eal, because they cannot afford to do other- 
wise. 
An instance: The Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co., of Adrian, Mich., have used our columns 
ontinuously for years; they have established 
themselves in the confidence of our readers, 
and they could never have done so if there 
d not been real merit in their fences. Their 
business has doubled up year after year, until 
weare credibly informed) they use the entire 
itput of wire of their extensive steel mill, at 
Monessen, Pa., in their own fences. 
rhey do not claim to sell fences the cheap- 
est but they do claim that since they make 
their own steel and wire they have a wire 
especially adapted for fencing purposes, and 
one that will sustain the special features in 
age Fences. 


PnP Nn PnP Saat astern smnsm 


WANTED ©. eanina-whth capital, to keep 


bees on large scale in honey 
locality never known to fail; close to good 
market, thus insaring good returns on the in- 
estment. To associate with party of 20 years’ 
experience. Reference, Editor American Bee 
Journal, for character, ability, etc. Address, 
BEE -KEEPER, 622 Colorado Ave., Chicago, I11. 








regarding 


‘ 
Send for circulars ite ue 
improved and original Bingham Bee-Smoker 
For 23 YEARS THE BEST ON EARTH. 


25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 


Went Like Hotcakes 


Nebraska customer when ordering a new 





of our fine Alfalfa honey in 60-pound 


A said: ‘*The last I got went like hot- 
Cakes.”’ So it doer 
More people might do well if they would 
this honey, or basswood, and sell it. It 
nly goes off ‘‘ like hoteakes,”’ but it is 
good on hot cakes. 
ioney-offers on page 98. 
_ GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
I & 146 Erie Street, » - CHICAGO, ILL. 





QUEENS YOU SHOULd Have | TP-Top Gtass Honey-Jars 


The picture shown 
Does blood tell in other stock ? Give herewith represents the 
your bees a chance. Stock used for best one-pound jar for 
breeding the queens offered—not from honey that we know of. 
a sport, but my pick out of an apiary It is made of the clear- 
iving last season an average yield as out Sint glace, and when 
3 1 ‘ ge y filled with honey, anda 
OllOWS: neat label attached, it 
Honey-Gathering. makes as handsome a 
102 Ibs. extracted and 68 lbs. comb honey per package as can be im- 
colony besides increase and stores for winter. agined. Its glass top 
Quality of Comb-Honey Predused. oe ye - a 
“Man! It would dazzle you.”—Wm. Envoy, ; ; 
Ontario Government Inspector of Apiaries. 
Wintering Qualities. 


place by a flat steel 
spring across the top as 
Up to the present (January 30; I never found 


shown in the picture. It 
is practically air-tight, 





these bees to show the least indication of unrest thus permitting no leak, 
—always perfectly quiet. They are wintering which is an important thing with honey- 
perfectly.—Frank ‘1. Adams, Brantford, Can- sellers. 

ada. 





We can furnish these jars, f.o.b. Chicago, 

General Commendation. at these prices: One gross, $5.00; two gross, 
Out of those queens you sent me I have pro- $4.75 a gross; five or more gross $4.50 per 

duced the best race or strain of bees I ever | gross. 

owned. Remember that is saying a lot, as I 

have tried every breed imported in this country. 


If you try them once you will likely use no 


The bees winter better, build up, and stand coid other kind of top or sealing arrangement for 
, J] 74 ~ 

chilly winds in spring better, and are more suit- honey-jars. 

able than any bees lever owned. For the sea- GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


sou they gave me about double the honey the eS A . “AG 

pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 144 & 14% Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
are going into the queen-business, and are going 
to join the ranks again. Weare much in want 
of a few men like you. C. W. Post, Ex-president 


Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association (owns 365 col- BEE-=- SU PPLI ES! 
onies). 


: 
S. T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb- R00 GOODS > > 
honey producer and bee-keeper, says: “* The d - y - ‘ 
blood in my apiary is largely the progeny of ez Mia a 
qneens sent by you, and they are grand bees.” 





Brecr thing oo ty bee-keepers. 
Prices of Queens. POUDER’S ONEY so. Prompt 
They are duty free to the United States. | service. Low Freight Rates. 


Tested, $2.00 each; $10.00 for 6; $18 00 per dozen. NEW CATALOG FREE. 
Untested until July 1, $1.25 each; $7.00 for 6; or 
$12.00 per dozen. Same after July Ist, $1.00each; WALTER Ss -Jeltie)a-s 
$5.50 for 6; or $10.00 per dozen. Larger quanti- 12 MASS. AVE INDIANAPOLIS. IND 
ties, prices on application. Postage stamps sie ? Ss. J 
taken for fractions of adollar. To be fair to 
every one, no selected tested queens are offered. 
Every one has the same chance. The above 

queens are bred from a careful selection of Ital- if you want the Bee-Book 
iaus and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carnio- A : . 

ian queens same price. Price of full colonies | spear rege hh more 
ou application. Orders booked as received, and send $1.25 to P ° 
filled as quickly as possible. Order early. 2 


Address, R. F. HOLTERMANN, Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ont., Canada FOR HIS— ss 
‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 




















1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
hes 2 can feenien you —_ Bd A. f. moos Co’s 

save you freight. and sis promptly. | Market price Please mention Bee Journal 

MH HUNT &80N, Belt Branch, Wayne Go., Mich when writing advertisers. 








We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies in the Northwest 


Send for catalog. =. : On , 
— fo) es UF ACIURING (4 










Asics ¥ “Mondeng.| 
© 


We have the Best Goods, Lowest Prices, and Bes Shipping recites 


eS 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
and no “left overs.”” Notasticker inthe house! Finest dovetail Hives 
Hello ! and Supplies in the world at maker’s prices. Service and shipping facil- 
ities simply perfect. Let usestimate your wants. Correspondence in- 
Here We “ies. 
Are Our Standard Bred Italian Queens 


unsurpassed; Untested, 75c each; Selected Tested, $1.50 each. Orders 
sent now filled in rotation, beginning April15. New 1902 Catalog free. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Front and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


Hives, EXbPagtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE. 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are ahead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. ew Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
¢ ao W. M. GerrisH, East Notingham, N. H., 


carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 
Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


WANTED sna‘cchicvie APIARIST 


to handle two out-apiaries on shares. Must 
have experience, and be well posted in the bus- 
iness. Address, 


P. UZ. DUNNE, 
River Forest, Oak Park Post-Office, 
Cook Co., Ill. 

Please mention Bee Journal when writing 

H If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Fiowers, Climate 
or Resources, send for asample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 

aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 

andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


330 Market Street, - San FRANcIscO, Car. 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! ! 


Retail—Wh , ' Iahhi. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. Catalog giving 


Fuli Line of Supplies, 


with prices and — tree on application 
BEESWAX WANT 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Please mention Bee Journal wh.en writing 




















Pumps and Spraying Machines.— 
We have received from the Deming Co., of 
Salem, O., oneof their new catalogs of pumps 
and spraying machinery, which ought to be 
in the hands of every farmer, fruit-grower, 
and market gardener. The Deming people 
are among the oldest manufacturers of these 
goods in the country, and their line is most 
complete, embracing all approved patterns of 
bueket. knap-sack and barrel sprayers; also 
field and power sprayers. The adaptation of 
these devices in recent years to painting and 
whitewashing has materially enlarged their 
scope and usefulness. The book contains a 
very convenient spraying calendar; also direc- 
tions for preparing and using various mix- 
tures, all of which add to its practical value. 
The Deming people publish a special edition 
of ‘*Spraying for Profit,’? which they sell at 
10 eents, and give a copy free with every 
pump they sell. Those who are in the market 
for spraying machinery for the coming sea- 
son will do well to correspond with the Dem- 
ing Company, whose factory and main office 
isat Salem, Ohio. In corresponding, kindly 
mention the American Bee Journal. 





= Dadant’s Foundation 3%: 





We guarantee Satisfaction. Jase san see, BEAUTY, 
No LOSS. PATENT WE&ED-PROCESS SHEETINU. 
Why does it sell so well? Because it has always given better satis. 


faction than any other. Because in 24 years 
there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. 





We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ‘xos:---. “coc 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and Egg 
for sale at very low prices. 











SSS SS SS ei ee ee eee ee ee ee et 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 





BEESW AX wanted 
at all times.... 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Il 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAIIIAAAAIIAIsAs 
Please mention Bee J>urnal when writing, 


OO-0-0-0-O-0-0-0-0-0-O6 


1 Do You Produce Comb Honey ? é. 


3 Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
7 
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Here is something that will interest you. : 
‘* The Danzenbaker Hive I think will take prece- ©: 

dence over all others. I am delighted with it, as it is - 
simple, and easily manipulated.”’ & 

R. H. PEPWORTH, s 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. & 

Nov. 30, 1901. : 


If you buy the Danz. hive you will find a ready market for your & 
honey. Comb honey in Danz. sections has never yet been held be- A 
cause of ‘‘little demand.”’ &: 


EXTRACTED HONEY ! 


You will need good hives, smokers, knives, and most of all, a ¥ 
good honey-extractor. Root’s Cowan Rapid Reversible Extractors & 
are used everywhere, and always acknowledged to be the best. Be 
sure to get one of our make. & 

2 
C 
2 


BEESWAX? 


You should have the best wax-extractors, else large quantities of 
wax will be left in the refuse. See what one extensive and practical 


bee-keeper says of the ROOT-GERMAN STEAM WAX-PRESS: bm. 


= 

® 

so) For over 20 years past I have had to render up old combs or cappings in larger or a 
smaller quantities, and my experience has been extensive, for I have tried faithfully almost 
every known method to get all the wax out, but have never succeeded to my satisfaction Kqée« 
until recently. I got of you a German wax- press. that comes nearer accomplishing that ob- 
ject than any thing I have ever tried. I am more than satisfied with it, for,if used accord- §& 
ing to directions, there is little ifany wax left in the refuse. Any one used to the old meth- 
ods will be astonished at the results obtained. In this press you have given those in need Ket 
of it the best thing, to my mind, you have ever brought out, and L really believeall whotry ¥ 
it will pronounce it a real treasure. ‘There are «ther points of advantage that I could men 
tion, one of which is its perfect satety—no boiling over and setting tire to every thing, and Kut 
it can be left alone without care for quite a time, and every thing can be kept neat and 

E. 


clean, und it occupies very little room. T. FLANAGAN. 6 


»~ Belleville, Lil., vee. 12. & 
: Root’s goods are for saleeverywhere. See list of jobbers and ¥ 

agents in the January bee-journals. A full list of local agents sent 6 

you on request. We will also send you a little book, ‘‘ Facts About 

+) Bees,’’ describing the Danz. hive, and our catalog, on request. G 

W ANTED.—Beeswax. Price, 28c cash or 30c in trade for pure 

>) average beeswax, delivered here. We want also a car of white sage & 
extracted honey, also large lots of WHITE COMB HONEY in 


m DANZ. sections. 
& 





THE A, 1, ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO, U.S. A. & 





- 
144 & 146 Eri D> 
2 EMF GEORGE W. YORK & CO.. Hicneori ¢ 
S) are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO 
Send to them for their free Catalog. “ee 
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